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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE PIONEER. 


“‘ peculiar and appropriate sons,” 
not, however, absolutely unknown, as ScotTr 
boasted England's yeomen were, to all other 
lands, are the Pioneers. ‘They are the true and 
natural children of the Pilgrims, and pioneer 
and pilgrim have grown to be, in fact and mean- 
ing, almost synonymous. ‘The love of religious 
freedom impelled the Pilgrims to settle the bleak 
coasts of New England; the love of personal 
liberty leads the pioneer to penetrate the dismal 
forest or embark, as it were, on the boundless 
prairies of the West. The one has settled New 
England, the other is settling America ; and the 
same principles which were sown by the Pilgrim 
ate being scattered broadcast throughout the 
continent by the pioneers. 

The popular idea of the pioneeris expressed 
in our beautiful illustration on the preceding 
page. Here the settler in the Far West is rest- 
ing momentarily from his work in felling the 
sturdy forest trees to make room for the delicate 
wheat-stem or corn-stalk, and quaffs, not a *“‘cup 
of sack,” but wholesome and pure water from the 
neighboring spring, smiling his thanks on the 
boy who has been his cup-bearer. In the dis- 


tance is the hut—settlers huts are always tem- | 


porary-looking affairs, as if the occupants meant 
to be up and further away the moment the coming 
of another family gave the neighborhood the un- 
welcome appearance of being “too thickly set- 
tled”—and near by the wife is engaged in wash- 
ing. But the woodsman is not, as is popularly 
conceived, the only pioneer in America; the race 
is to be found in every branch of business and in 
every profession, Astors on a small scale pre- 
ceded our soldiers in the occupation of Alaska, 
and the Ameiican fur trade has already been 
commenced there. Politicians are already pro- 
specting in St. Thomas; pioneer engineers have 
toiled up the Sierra Nevada, and Jeaped across 
the prairies of Nebraska and Colorado 
foot of the Recky Mountains. ‘There is 
every where, and the van-guard—the pi 
civilization—are actuated and inspired 
principles which have made America fite and 
glorious. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF TRAVEL. 


HE daily frightful massacres of travelers, 
and the incessant accidents, make it a very 
serious thing for any one to leave home tv 


upon the shortest joufneys. And except @ge 


monotoneus experience it would be ama 
that nothing is done about it. But every Dorie 
shudders and secretly hopes that he shall es- 

cape, and cherishes a vain superstition that so 
muny horrible things have happened, the chance 
is that they have come to an end, and that he 
may, as it were, run between the drops! But it 

is useless, Frost will touch and snap iron next 

week as it did last, and when the car goes over 
the siove will go with it, and fire will still burn, 

and horrors be piled upon horrors, 

The Yankee genius is paralyzed the moment 
it copes with the comfort and safety of travel. 
For more than twenty years we all submitted 
to the old cars, with a roof just above your 
head, forcing the foul air into your lungs, and 
there we patiently sat placid!y breathing typhus 
and death. Somebody then said, ‘‘ Lift the 
roof and prmch holes at the side,” and for the 
first time there were tolerably ventilated cars. 
But you will still be sure to find somebody in 
the car who insists upon having all the holes at 
the top closed, and who glowers at you as if 
you were not a sensible man if you insist that 
they shall not be closed. Jump inio a full car 
that has just stopped at a way-station, and re- 
fiect that there are people who have been inhal- 
ing that air for more than an hour, and who 
persist in inhaling it for six hours! Of course 
they will do nothing to prevent railroad mur- 
ders, Why should they? They are doing 
what they can to multiply them. 

Then there is the stove in the car. The 
very words are fearful after the late sickening 
event at Angola. We state the fact plainly 
here that every railroad traveler and manager 
mav fully understand it. The car was thrown 
from the bridge sixty fect down into the ra- 
vine, and there stood on end. All the passen- 
gers were hurled to the Jower end, and piled 
upon the red-hot stove, and the stove at the 
other end of course feil upon them. Every car 
full of passengers that leaves the city of New 
York at this season, at eyery hour of the day, 
is liable to precisely the same fate. Why, 
then, do not the regular daily commuters upon 
all the roads from New York demand that the 
experiment shall be tried of heating the cars 
by steam or hou water? One plain peril would 
at least be removed. 

Among the worst accidents upon record are 
the burning of the sisters in Ohio a few weeks 
ego, and the destruetion at Angola. Fire was 
the fearful fact of both disasters. If the use 
of steam or water pipes should make the cars 


a little cooler than at present, so much the bet- 


ter. Ifthe system will not answer, the agita- 
tion and constant experiment will soon develop 
something that will. To prevent the constant 
draught of ccld air about the feet and legs, 
there can be double doors at each end of every 
car. 


Let railroad companies offer large and tempt- 
ing premiums for remedial inventions of evcry 
kind. And let all travelers take care that ev- 
ery accident known to them is made known to 
the public. At present we hear of but very 
few of the many accidents by rail. If the re- 
sult is loss of life, or if there chance to be some 
“newspaper man” upon the train—the news- 
paper man who writes and not who sells—some 
aceount appedrs. But many a private traveler 


mishap whieh, if published, would compel the 
public to demand some action upon the sub- 
ject. 

There are railroads in Europe upon which 
there have never occurred any serious acci- 
dents, Upon the great Russian Government 
road from St. Petersburg to Moscow the speed 
‘is limited to twenty miles an hour, We have 
no wish that Government should manage our 
roads. But the fact seems to be in process of 
demonstration that private companies are un- 
equal to their management with proper regard 
to the safety of travelers. Nor will any body 
who has had experience prefer the system of 
the American to that of the German roads. it 
is our business in this country to do every thing 
better than in ether countries. Danger and 
dirt and inconvenience are not democratic, ex- 
cept in a base and unjust sense of the word ; 
and until the details of life can be as carefully 
adjusted here as elsewhere, our claim to the 
highest civilization will be unfounded. 


THE GREAT WORK AT THE 
SOUTH. 


Wrwtie the papers that call themselves Con- 
servative are striving by the most elaborate 
misrepresentation of the freedmen, and by the 
meanést appeal to prejudice, to perplex and 
postpone the reorganization of the Union, it is 
useful to see occasionally what the freedmen 
are really doing. If any colored man says a 
foolish thing any where we are instantly warn- 
ed by ** Conservatives” of the impending repe- 
tition of **the horrors of St. Domingo.” But 
the same persons are very careful never to pub- 
lish any of the significant facts of the rapid ad- 
vances made by the frecdmen in every good di- 
rection. Meanwhile we have yet to see record- 
ed as falling from the lips of any freedman sen- 
timents so atrocious as were constantly drop- 


ping from those of the political leaders of the 


Samouth in the old times, or from those of North- 
eern ‘‘ Conservatives” at present. 


_ General Swayne, Assistant Commissioner of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in Alabama, says in his 
recent report of operations in his Department, 
that the sclool-year among the freedmen open- 
ed with 68 teachers and 3100 pupils, and closes 
with 150 temchers instructing 9800 pupils. The 
Getieral says, quictly: ‘* No difference in nat- 
ural capmeity or interest is observed between 
these pupils and those of any schools known to 
the writer in this country.” Ie adds that the 
remarkable interest of the freedmen in educa- 
tion is apparently widening. ‘They make great 
efforts to support their children while in school, 
and the parents lay aside primers every where 
to be stadied by themselves during the intervals 
of labor. ‘The freedmen also interest them- 
selves in the erection of school-houses, of which 
many have been built with some aid from the 
Bureau, and the blind hostility against them 
which was at first apparent has almost wholly 
disappeared. The Mobile School Board have 
expresoud a wish*to co-operate in extending 
their schools among the colored people; and 
the Commissioner sees evidence of prepara- 
tion for a comprehensive system of State free 
schools. 

The result of the system of voluntary co- 
operation is that the average cost of these 
schools tc the Government has been but 614 
cents per month for each ‘scholar in actual dai- 
lv attendance, and the entire expenditure for 
school purposes has been $45,237; and the in- 
creased ability of the parents enables them to 
pay the salaries of the teachers. 

In regard to the Reconstruction Bills General 
Swayne says that ‘‘a general amendment in 
the treatment of the freedmen” followed their 
passage, sense of coming power brought 
immediate respect.” The freedmen themselves 
promptly took new heart at the improvement 
in their prospects. Laboring with as much in- 
dustry as ever, they seem to study with more 


zeal, to have new confidence in trying to im- 
prove. Already they have been admitted to 
the jury-box, and some of them are employed 
in the lower branches of the publie service, so 
that they have little need to fear injustice in 
the future,” 

The incessant cry, ‘‘Down with the nig- 
ger!” is hardly likely to resalt in a more truly 
‘* Conservative” policy than is indicated in this 


report. What is wanted in the Southern States, 
in which general suffrage has been established 
as the essential safeguard of civil freedom, is 
hearty co-operation in the elevation of the whole 
_ population, white and colored, by a comprehen- 
sive system of education, It is in this most 
vital work that the American Freedman’s Com- 
mission in the city of New York is so strenuous 
and successful a power; and as it feels the gen- 
eral depression, and iteein@uence may be con- 


has knowledge of many a mefe escape and 


sequently seriously lessened, no gift oan be 
more truly given to the Lord and to the coun- 
try than money sent to them, to the order of 
Francis Georce Suaw, 30 Vesey Street. 


THE SEQUEL OF THE REPEAL OF 
THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 


Tue bill to organize the Territory called Ne- 
braska, introduced into the Senate in December, 
1858, by Mr. Dopce of Iowa, was similar to the 
act which came near passing at the previous 
session, and embraced the district of country 
extending from the 37th parallel of north lati- 
tude to the British possessions at latitude 49°, 
It was to this vast Territory, treated as one in 
the bill, that Mr. Drxon’s amendment repeal- 
ing the Missouri Compromise line of 36° 39’ 
applied. The district is unsuited to slavery, and 
it can not therefore be supposed that the repeal 
was seriously intended. On the contrary, the 
inference drawn by us in a late article is more 
reasonable, that it was offered to embarrass 
Mr. Doveras, Chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, in his Presidential aspirations. 

Mr. Jowxrs, then Senator from Tennessee, 
who was, as we have shown, the real author 
of the clause of repeal, and Mr. Dixon, were 
both Whigs, and opposed to Mr. DoveéLas's 
elevation to the Presidency. Mr. Dixon was 
doubtless elected for the mischievous service of 
offering the amendment, as his successor to the 
Senate had been appointed by Kentucky, and 
he had but little to lose by throwing this fire- 
brand into the campof the then dominant party. 
The amendment, however, instantly excited the 
utmost attention not only among Southern 
members, who felt that they might be placed 
in a false position at home if they voted against 
repeal, but also among Presidential aspirants 
from the North who looked to Southern sup- 
port. The emergency, for such it had become, 
was immediately considered in the Committee 
on Territories in many of its important aspects ; 
and in a few days—through what outside press- 
ure and canvassing with a view to new com- 
binations may readily be inferred—the two and 
now more eongruous measares—the repeal of 
the Missouri line atid the organization of Kan- 
sas as a new Territory (formed ont of Nebraska 
from the 37th to the 40th parallels of latitude) 
were reported tothe Senate. Kansas was then 
for the first time heard of by the country, and 
after various modifications the two measures 
were passed into a Jaw. 

The motive for dividing the Territory in a 
manner available for such repeal—placing Ne- 
braska behind Iowa, and Minnesota and Kan- 
sas immediately west of Missouri, a slave State 
—g¢ean not be misconceived. Slaves were im- 
mediately taken into Kansas and held as such 
during her territorial existence ; but it was not 
until the attempt in the session of 1857-58 to 
make Kansas a State under the Lecompton 
Constitution, after Mr. Bucuanan had become 
firmly seated in the Presidency, that the effort 
to establish slavery there as a permanent policy 
was seriously undertaken. ‘Those who claim 
that the repeal of the compromise was intend- 
ed or accepted as a mere compliment to the 
section which affected to regard it as a stigma, 
and was passed with no view to the ¢stablish- 
ment of equality as far as possible in the Sen- 
ate, know little of the persistent efforts to ac- 
complish this object, or, in case of failure, some 
other equally potent, which the master minds of 
the South diligently kept in view. Mr. Jer- 
FERSON Davis, with powerful colleagues, was 
in the Cabinet of General Prerce when repeal 
was carried; and men of similar purpose were 
in that of Mr. Bucuanan when its fruits were 
sought to be gathered. 

Mr. Doveras, in the discussion in 1854, 
which followed the introduction of his bill— 
in which he displayed power as a debater far 
beyond what he was supposed to possess—said 
that Kansas could be only temporarily a slave 
State, an admission quite as full as could be ex- 

ted from a Northern Senator; but after he 
had lost the nomination for the Presidency at 
Cincinnati in 1856, due to unavailability at the 
North, resulting from his support of these-two 
measures, he became more decisive. In the 
discussion at Ottawa, in Illinois, between Mr. 
Dovetras and Mr. Lincoxy, which State they 
canvassed with a view to the Senatorial con- 
test, Mr. Dovetas sought to make himself ac- 
ceptable to the South by showing the relative 
and, as he expected, opposing positions of the 
two candidates on the question of admitting 
new States, “I ask the gentleman,” said he, 
addressing Mr. Lincoin, who was then on the 
platform—* how would you vote if a State were 
to apply for admission with a clause admitting 
slavery? I pause for a reply.” Then, after 
waiting, he added: ‘‘ Fellow-citizens, he does 
not answer. [I will screw it out of him.” 

it needed no ‘more than Mr. Dovctas’s ex- 
pressed willingness to vote to admit sach a 
State, made on the stump in the North, to turn 
the sympathies of the South toward him in this 
great national discussion ; but later, in 1860, he 
was not considered by the South available for 
the Presidency, as a new Southern policy had 
been determined upon, arising mainly from the 
conviction that the political balance between the 
two sections could net be maintained on a basis 
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of safety for slavery, and of snecess jn 
| their enjoyment of national power. The coun- 
} try was confronted with the result of Mr. Drx- 
on’s amendment, the struggle to introduce slay- 
| ery-north of the compromise line. The two sys- 


tems of liberty and slavery were thus brought 
directly into conflict, and the result was the war. 

If General Pierce were dragooned into. the 
support of repeal by his cabinet and Mr. Dovc- 
LAS against his original determination to oppose 
it, Mr. BucHaNan was driven from his original 
position on the subject of the Kansas Constitu- 
tion in a manner equally disereditable to his 
sagacity and patriotism. Mr, Bocuanan had 
been Minister at the Court of St. James during 
the pendency of these distracting questions, and 
was so frec from the complications which they 
created, that he was selected- at Cincinnati as 
the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
and was elected against Fittmore aud Fre- 
mont, although their-united vote proved that a 
majority of the people was then adverse to 
Democratic rule. His first care was to state 
in his Inaugural that the will of a majority of 
the people of Kansas should be expressed and 
govern in the adoption of their Constitution. He 
appointed Ropert J. WaLker Governor of the 
Territory, whose Message corresponded with the 
tone of the President s Inaugural, and who went 
to Kansas assured of the President's support in 
all measures of justice and right. 

But Governor WALKER soon found that the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. THomrson, of Mis- 
sissippi, was thwarting his efforts, and through 
Mr. Catuoun the Surveyor-General of Kansas, 
appointed by ‘Prompsos, was intriguing to wield 
the Constitutional Convention of Kansas, of 
which Mr. Catuoun was President, in behalf 
of Slavery; so that only the question whether 
Slavery should be further admitted might be 
voted on by the people, thus leaving it to the 
extent already prevailing untouched and estab- 
lished, and compelling acquiescence in the re- 
maining provisions of the Constitution however 
objectionable they were. The people of Kan- 
sas stood aloof from this juggle, and the pro- 
Slavery Constitution was adopted and sent by 
Mr. Bucuanan with favor to Congress, where 
it was strangled in the House of Representa- 
tives. The agent who went from Mr, Tuomp- 
son's office, of Secretary of the Interior, to Kan- 
sas to complete this scheme of partial sulmis- 
sion, was named Martix. He promptly ac- 
complished his objest, and Mr. Waker, Gov- 
ernor, and Mr. Stanton, Secretary of Kansas, 
wére compelled to leave the Territory thus sub- 
jected to the perfidy of the President and his 
advisers. 

In forming his Cabinet, Mr. Bucwanan was 
cautioned against the danger of reliance upon 
General Casa alone as his main Northern adviser 
against the formidable strength of Davis in the 
‘Senate, and Coss and Tuompson in the Cab- 
inet, from the South. He was informed of an 
incident with regard to Genera) Cass which 
Governor MArcy related. General Jackson 
said to Governor Maroy, that when President 
he (Jackson) had riot only to be President but 
also Secretary of War, becanse Genera] Cass, 
who occupied that post, would deside nothing, 
which General Jackson attributed to the fact 
that General Cass had been for many years 
Governor of the Northwest Teéfritory : ‘‘ a posi- 
tion which had no politics, and that he had be- 
come a round man—w. ¢., had no decisive points 
or qualities.” 

In the Cabinet of Mr. Brcnanan, the in- 
efficiency of his Chief was apparent, for the 
country was upon the very verge of civil war 
before it was warned by General Cass of the 
peril. Had there been an effective adviser from 
the North in those Cabinets, the danger result- 
ing from the adopticn of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, or of the Kansas policy, might have been — 
‘avoided, and in eit!er event, perhaps, the coun- 
try saved from civil war, 


THE POPE AS KING. 


Tur “Italian question” is neither settled nor 
likely to be settled for a long time yet. ‘The 
French army remains at Civita Vecchia, the port 
of Rome; ‘Tuscany is a camp with an army of 
fifty thousand Italians; Menaprea and his imin- 
istry are denounced and despised , the cities re- 
ceived and buried their dead citizens from the 
late battle-fields with the most solemn and uni- 
versal respect; and the party of action feel that 
they have lost the King, with all the advantage 
that he was to them. The Pope remains at 
Rome, virtually guarded by France. But while 
the feeling of the people is profoundly excited, 
thére seems to be no leader who can wield Ita- 
ly with sagacity and power. ‘There is all the 
familiar rhetoric of revolution and reform ; but 
the Papal throne still stands, and while it stands 
Italy can not “do for herself.” 

The difficulty is not simple. It would be so 
if it were a question of politics merely. In that 
case nothing could be more preposterous than 
France summoning a European Congress to set- 
tle the Government of Italy. But it is a com- 
bined political and religious question. It is & 
question of the political status of the head of 
the Roman Church, and the lialian statesmen 
are traditionally Romanists, while the Italian 


people are actually so, They are at once ig 
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norant and superstitious, and it is impossible 
for them to regard the question as political 
merely, It is, indeed, often so regarded else- 
where. Intelligent journals ask why, in the 
name of justice, Prtus Tue Nintu should be King 
of Rome if the Romans do not want him as 
King? But they forget that the King of Rome 
is the father of the French and Austrian and 
Spanish and Italian faithful, and that the Gov- 
ernments of all those countries do not wish to 
alienate the priesthood which directs the faith- 
ful, and must, therefore, incline toward the pol- 
icy which is agreeable to the priests. Now, the 
priests fee] that a certain visible royalty is very 
essential to the due impression of the supreme 
Pontiff upon the minds of the faithful; and those 
minds, therefore, regard a movement against 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope as irre- 
ligious and wicked, 

That there are many enlightened Romanists 
even among the Italians who believe that a 
separation of Church and State would be better 
for both is very possible. But that is the result 
of sound political thought and study, and how 
could they prove it to the mass of the people 
against the influence of the priests? The Pope, 
thor. ore, remains upon his throne not because 
his ‘ven hundred thousand subjects wish him 
to omain, but because Romish Europe is un- 
willing that be should become in external posi- 
tion what a bishop or archbishop is, And not 
only ie there this ecclesiastical reason for his re- 
maining, but his abdication or removal would 
be so momentous a step out of the traditional 
and established order that none of the existing 
Romish governments wish to take the chance. 
It would be opening the gates, and what foe 
may be without who can tell? 

The proposition which is sometimes gravely 
made thatthe question shall be put to a vote of 
the Roman people is, under the circumstances, 
very much hike a suggestion that the people of 
the District of Columbia should decide whether 
the President should continug to reside in Wash- 
ington, or Congress to make the local laws. 
‘These are national not District questions. And 
with a similar conviction European Romanists 
feel that the temporal position of the Papacy is 
ot a question for the seven hundred thousand 
of Romanists 1n Rome, but for the millions and 
millions of Romanists all over the world. 

Whatever Louis theory or mo- 
tive may be, France has lost Italy as an ally. 
The Francesci are becoming as hated as the 
Jedescht were. Louis Napo.eown has outraged 
the party of action, insulted the Government, 
and attached himself solely to the extreme re~ 
actionists; the ultra Tories; the children of the 
Holy Alliance, In the quarrel between France 
and Italy Bismarck remains passive, for he at 
least appreciates the force of the religious view, 
und hus no wish to precipitate a religious war. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR GENERAL 
GRANT. 


Tne meeting at Cooper Institute which nom- 
- inated General Grant for the Dresidency also 
appointed a Committee to take proper meas- 
ures to secure his election. This Committee is 
composed of notable citizens of both parties, and 
they have held a preliminary meeting under the 
chairmanship of Mr. ALEXANDER T. STEWART 
to complete their arrangements, 

The object of the Committee is very simple. 
It is to procure the co-operation of all persons 
in the country who feel such confidence in Gen- 
eral Grant, founded upon his character and 
sentiments as revealed in his public career, that 
they are willing to see him President. They 
feel that in the present situation of the country 
the indispensable necessity at the head of the 
viovernment is sagacity combined with inflexi- 
ble principle. They ask for a President whose 
career shows the judgment and common-sense 
which ave the essential qualities of statesman- 
chip; and whose name is not associated with 
party conflicts, and is not of itself, therefore, a 
bar to political harmony. 

The Committee expressly avoid all connec- 
tion with politicians as such. We do not un- 
derstan 1 them to deny that in every free Goy- 
ernment great results can be achieved by par- 
ties only, but as men of experience and shrewd- 
ness they know also how readily mere politi- 
cians can bafile the popular will, and how large 
and perilous a part “ wire-pulling” plays in a 
popelar system. The National Convention 
springs from the State Convention; that in 
turn from the Local Convention; that from the 
Primary Meeting, and the Primary Meeting is 
managed by Jones and Jenxkuys, who are the 
agents of Situ and Thompson who do not 
appear. A few men in a parlor make “a 
State.” They take care of the Primaries, they 
pack the Convention ; they control the nomina- 
tions; and the people do not vote for the can- 
didates whom they prefer, but far those whom 
the gentlemen in the parlor select. 

The Grant movement thus undertaken is 
‘n attempt to allow the people to be heard. 
sue Committee, we presume, are not forgetful 


that the mass of the people belong to one of. 


the two great parties. They do not expect 
those parties to abandon their organizations, 
They do not aim to create a third party. But 


they expétt, by showing that the intelligent, 


loyal sentiment of the country, which justified 
and sustained the war, now demands General 
GRANT as a candidate, to persuade the political 
managers that it 1s not wise to resist that de- 
mand. 

Indeed, many of the leaders and most in- 
fluential orguns of the Republican party, and 
several Republican State Conventions, have al- 
ready recognized the fact of which the present 
movement is the striking proof, that the people 
expect and require General Grant to be the 
President by whose wise and temperate touch 
the national wounds are to be healed. This is 
the deepening, universal conviction: a convic- 
tion all the more satisfactory because <he general 
sense 3ees in GRaNT the same simple, plain man 
of the people, with the sturdy and steady dis- 
tinctive Americanism which made Asranam 
LINCOLN so pre-eminently dear to the national 
heart. 


OTHER MAN AND WOMAN TRAPS. 


Wate public attention is turned to avoid- 
ing disasters upon railroads, it is useful to re- 
flect also upon the traps called theatres. It 
seems ungracious at this holi vy season to ask 
the question ; but how ma.'y places of amuse- 
ment in the city of New York are provided with 
proper means of escape in case of a sudden 
alarm? Niblo’s Theatre is said to be the most 
secure in this respect, but a panic there would 
cause a frightful loss of life; and panic is pro- 
duced in such a place by the consciousness of 
the restricted escape. There would be yery 
little confusion in most of the churches because 
of the general knowledge that there is really 
very little danger that every body could not 
readily get out of the building. 

‘Her Majesty’s” theatre, in London, where 
Miss KeLioce has been triumphing, was lately 
burned just after the close of the performance. 
There were but four persons in it at the time, 
and they escaped with difficulty. ‘* What,” 
asks a letter-writer im the Tienes, *‘ would have 
been the fate of an audience of 2500? ‘The 
louse was built about 1790, and was from top 
to bottom like a tinder-box. Escape would 
have been utterly impossible, for uw twenty min- 
utes from the up-burst of the flames the whole in- 
terior was a roaring furnace, Of course, library, 
wardrobe, instruments, all perished.” We com- 
mend this passage to the consideration of those 
who frequent the New York theatres and also 
the attention of the authorities. ‘The safety of 
building is not a matter to be left exclusively to 
private enterprise. Private enterprise would 
take the risk of burning up a thousand people 
for the chance of taking a thousand dollars 
The people, therefore, ought, as it were, to say 
grace over the whole barrel, They wish to se+ 
good acting, and sometimes very bad—they 
also wish to hear good singing and to be sol- 
aced with the moral ballet, and they certainly 
do not wish to settle the details of personal 
safety every evening, and at every theatre, by 
refraining from going in at any doubtful door. 
Let them, therefore, by proper laws and proper 
officers, insist that all places of great public re- 
sort shall be so provided with means of egress 
that a parfte from an alarm of fire may be vir- 
tually impossible. Let them be warned by the 
experience of private enterprise in the building 
of tenement he@ses. 

If any suggestive reader should allude to ex- 
isting laws upon the subject we*should laugh 
him to scorn by pointing to every theatre in 
the city. If he replied that the public did not 
care enough about their own safety to see that 
proper laws were made and executed, we should 
still insist that sensible men ought not to yield 
to fools, and that it is no excuse for allowing a 
man to jump off a train at lightning speed that 
he was willing to take the risk. After the fear- 
ful Norwalk accident upon the New Haven rail- 
road fifteen years ago, the State of Connecticut 
required that every train upon every road in 
the State which crossed a bridge with a draw 
should ceme_to a full stop before crossing ; and 
that judicious action has put a full stop to that 
kind of accident in Connecticut. There were 
pleuty of fools willing to take the risk; you 
may sometimes meet one of them now who 
swears at the train for stopping, and who sneers 
at the regulation as a vile Puritan blue-law. 

A little care and resolution would remedy 
these risks. If but a spark of the zeal which is 
devoted so securing the passage of a railroad 
charter, or to the erection of a theatre or hall, 
were spent in making them safe, we should go 
abroad almost as securely as we stay at home. 
But a sensible man now reflects with a shudder 
that his wife and children are gone to enjoy 
themselves at a play ; and before leaving by the 
train he makes his will and takes a fond fare- 
well. 


Mr. WHIPPLE’S EULOGY OF GOV- 
ERNOR ANDREW. 


Tue discourse-before the autherities ot Bos- 
ton upon the late Joun A. Asprew, by Epwix 
P. Wurppce, is remarkable among all such ora- 
tions for moderation and wisdom. Its brief and 
clear analysis of character, its estimate of the 
power of the man and of bis relation to his work 
and time, are so unique and satisfactory that 
every friend of the Governor's must, feel a per- 
sonal obligation to Mr, Wairr.e. ‘The dis- 


- 


course is the ripe result of the most appreciative 
— and of a rich and carefully-trained. 
mind. 


“THE MOONSTONE.” 


Ovr readers will probably agree with us that 
the opening of ** The Moonstone,” the new Novel 
by W1LK1e Corxans, in our last Number, is in 
the very best manner of the author. The spell 

at once; mystery and superstition; the 
strange and vivid contrast of ancient India and 
modern Englani; the working out in the events 
common life to-day of the traditional powers 

a yellow jiamond—all these are precisely the 
material for the curiously analytical genius and 
vivid pictorial talent of CoLLins, and promise us 
one of the most skillful and exciting of recent 
stories. ‘The scenes and characters in the first 
Number are admirably managed. Gabriel Bet- 
teredge, the house-steward of Lady Verinder, 
tells the inmost secret of himself in telling the 
family history ; and the appearance of the three 
Hindoos upon the warm terrace ot the English 
country house, softly beating their drums and 
carefully looking about, is a master-touch, Like 
ali Wi1Lk1e CoLiiys’s stories, the Moonstone” 
is written to be published senally, and should so 


+ be read. It bggan last week, and will continue 


regularly every week to the end of the work. 


MISS MULOCH’S NEW NOVEL. 

Ls the January Number of Harper's Magazine, 
among many good things, is the beginning of 
*The Womans Kingdom,” by the author of 
** John Halifax, Gentleman,” a story which she 
promises us shall be ‘‘a thorough love story.” 


indeed, she declares that she dves not pretend | 


to.make it any thing else. 
things in life besides love,” says our delightful 
e@uthor, telling the truth in every word; ** but 
very body who has lived at all knows that love 
is the very heart of life, the pivot upon which its 
whéle machinery turns; without which no hu- 
man existence can be complete ; and with which, 
however broken and worn in part, it can still go 
on working somehow, and working»to a compar- 
ative useful and cheerfulend.” Fully penetrated 
with this truth, the author of ‘* A Noble Life” 
has here begun a most sweet and charming prose 
idyi ot domestic life, and with all the grace and 
facility of her accomplished hand. The scenes 
are very natrral and of the utmost interest, nor 


will any reader make himself acquainted with | 914 \nerward deposited in a brick vanlt on the 


| Burying Hill, were again removed from their 


Edna and Letty without resolving to follow their 
fortunes to the end. 


LITERARY. 


A sprecn by J. K. H. Wiiicox before the 
Universal Franchise Association of Washington, 
** Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege,” is a thought- 
ful and striking essay upon the sxbject. LPro- 
fessor W1LLcox is the editor of the Social Science 
Review, and treats his topic from the latest po- 
litical point of view of that school. Human 
right, in the opinion of our author, has no other 
limits than t] e laws of individual existence, the 
right of our fellows, and the power df the indi- 
vidu.l, Suffrage is not necessarily a violation 
of any of these. Indeed, he says, there is no 
alternative which involves so little wrong in gov- 
ernment as universal suffrage. He says well of 
votes that *‘ they only register the edicts of pub- 
lic opinion. It is the thought of the people in 
the widest sense that governs their action; the 
vote expresses and carries out the results 
to which have come.” We can, of course, 
merely mention here the evident careful political 
reflection that this speech evinces, which is issued 
by the Assuciation in Washington. 


THE FENIAN MOVEMENTS. 


Ore English friends laughed at us a good dea! dur- 
ing the early years of the rebellion, for our dread of 
masked batteries and gun-boats ; they are now having 
a more ridiculous panic over the warlike demonstra- 
tions of the Fenians, who are represented as endeav- 
ornng to blow up the gus-works of Glasgow and War- 
rington, aud who have been nsing the postal system 
aud officials to cireulate torpedoes which have exploded 
on the opening of the envelopes containing them. In 
Canada the excitement has been not less intense and 
comical, and on Christmas last the citizens of Mon- 
treal chiefly employed themselves in watching the 
English Cathedral and the water-works, to prevent 
the Fenians from blowing them up. The Parliament 
of the New Dominion, which adjourned on December 
23, passed several bills for protection from Fenian in- 
vasivn from the United States. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


Wuat is to be done with or for the Pope is very 
much distarbing the quiet of both France and Italy. 
Angry debates in the French Chambers and a dissolu- 
tion of the Italian Cabinet have resulted from the ef- 
fort to settle the issues growing ont of the late attempt 
on Rome. So strong was the feeling t France 
in the Italian Cabinet and among the Italian people 
that General Menabrea, the Premier, a conservative 
and friendly to France, was compelled to resicn. 
King Victor Emanuel, again disregarding public opin- 
ion and the counsel of a majority of his Cabinet, re- 
fused to accept his resignation, and ordered him to 
form a new Cabinet$friendly to France. A dissolution 
of the Italian Parliament was also contemplated, on 
December 26, in order to place the issues clearly be- 
fore the people. 


PROGRESS OF LIBERALISM. 


Avsteu on December 21 promnigated her new Con- 
stitution, and om. December 24 her Parliament passed 


There are other | 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK MONUMENT. 


Ix our last volume we gave an illustration of 
Plymouth Rock as it appeared at that time. Since 
the photograph from which we made that engrav- 
ing was taken, a monument has been completed 
or the site, and we herewith give an illustration 
of it. ‘The last stone was laid on December 7, 
1867. ‘The complete structure is 15 feet square 
and 38 feet high. The corner-stone wag laid on 
the Ist of August, 1859, with appropriate cere- 
monies, and it is expected that the coming sum- 
mer will witness its dedication. In connection 
with the deposit of the cap-stone, on December 
7, un interesting event occurred. ‘The Pilgrim 
bones, which were cxhumed on Cole's Hill iu 
1855, during the construction of the water-works, 


resting-place, and carefully inclosed in a box 
lined with lead-were placed in the open chamber 
in the attic between the cap-stone and the dome. 


The following inscription on the outsiile of the . 


box containing the remains is an authentic rec- 


ora; 


Abont fifty of the Pilgrims died during the winter 
of 1620 and 1621, and were buried on Cole's Hill. This 
number included Governor Joun Carvers; WILLIAM 
Warts; Evizasetn Winsiow, wife of Governor Ep- 
WiNsitow; Rose wife of Captain 
Mixes and Mary wife of Isaac 
AtLertow. On the 23d of May, 1855, workmen, while 
excavating a trench for the pipes of the Plymouth Wa- 
ter-Works, built os year, found on the hill, a 
little south of Middle Street, poatty ail the bones be- 
longing to three skeletons. The skulle were submit- 
ted to Dr. Joun C. and Dr. 
Houmes of Boston, for the pur of ascertaining 
whether they were. sk 1 Is of white persons or Indians. 
Their decision that the skulls were those of white per- 
sons made it certain that they were those of sume of 
the Pilgrinis who died in 1620 and 1621. The bones 
were soon after placed carefully in a vault on the Bury- 
— prepared for the purpose, and were exhumed 
and placed in the canopy over the Rock where the Pil- 

s landed, on the 30th day of November, 1867, the 

y of the completion of the canopy. 


THE ANGOLA DISASTER. 


We gave in a previous Number a brief ac- 
count of the terrible accident on the Lake Shore 
Railroad, near Angola, New York. by which fifty 
persons were crushed and burned to death, we 
give on the next page three illustrations of the 
same horrible accident. 

It appears from the account of our special 
artist, who was dispatche™ to the scene soon aft- 


er the accident was known, th.t the rear ear of 


the bill emancipating the Jews from many of their so- | 


cial and religious disabilities. The past year was re- 


» warkable for the general reorganization and recon- 


straction movements among all nations of the world. 
New constitutious of a very liberal character have beeu 
adopted by or granted to Prussia, Austria, and Hun- 
gary, and the Southern States have taken the firse im- 
portant steps in the same direction. Slavery has been 
abolished in Brazi) and Cuba, and two more porte of 
Japan are soon tw be thrown open ww foreign trace. 


the train was the first to leave the track. It 
bounded along the rails for some distance until 
it came to the bridge, when the vibyation of that 
structure caused it to careen to oneside, and the 
coupling which attached it to the preceding car 
breaking, it was thrown down the bridge, falling 
a distance of forty or fifty feet. ‘The next car pre- 
ceding it crossed the bridge in safety, but only tc 
leap from the track soon after reaching the solid 
ground. ‘The rear car fell to the left; the other 
to the right er south side of the bridge. Our 
first illustration shows the rear car leaving the 
track ; the others show the position of both afier 
the disaster had occurred. It is impossible io 
express in words the horrible consequences of the 
disaster to the inmates of the rear car. The oth- 
er car, it should be remembered, was not much 
injured, and did not take fire; and though near- 
ly all the passengers were more or less disabled, 
their injuries were slight compared with those of 
the passengers in the burned car. These were 
sixty passengers in this car; only two of them 
were taken out alive; the rest wore burned al- 
most past recognition. 

® It is impossible to convey an idea of the scene 
in words. Oar artist collected a number of the 
incideuts which occurred as related by eye-wit- 
nesses, and has forwarded them tous. One of 
the young women who had been in the car least 


damaged, but who had been badly injured, in- | 


sistel while her wounds were being dressed orf 
nursing a babe rescued from the burning car, and 
taken f.om the breast of its mother who had been 
killed by the fall. A little boy was heard en- 
treating each passeng r to teil him if bis mother 
would get weil. ** Will my mother get well?” 
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THE ANGOLA RAILROAD DISASTER—THE REAR CAR JUMPING FROM THE TRACK.—{Sxercuep sr J. P. Horrmay. } 


was his agonizing cry. His mother was alive, 
but no one could have recognized a semblance to 
the human countenance in her bruised and man- 
gled features. But the boy knew his mother, 
and knelt by her side, kissing her black and 
bleeding lips, entreating her most piteously to 


** get well quick.” A man, stupefied from the 
shock, continually asked for his wife—‘* Where 
is she? Shall I never see her again?” Fortu- 
nately she escaped with slight injuries, but in the 
hurry and excitement of removing the bodies the 
two had been carried to different houses. Her 


first inquiry was after her husband, and one of 
the uninjured passengers, discovering the rela- 
tionship, carried her news of his safety, and took 
back ‘‘ her love” to her husband. Both recover- 
ed from their wounds. 

Our third illustration on this page shows the 


wreck of the second car, with the burning one in 
the distance under the bridge. The three in 
their natural order and connection fully explain 


and illustrate the disaster. We are indebted for 


one of our sketches to Mr. Erasmus W. Situ, 
the well-known engineer. 


THE ANGOLA DISASTER—WRECES OF THE CARS.—(Sxeromep sr Enasuus W. 
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THE MOONSTONE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Anthor of “ The Woman in White,” “No Name,” etc. 


Printed from the Author’s Manuscript. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I.aM truly sorry to detain you over me and my 
bee-hive chair. A sleepy old man, in a sunn 
back-yard, is not an interesting object, I am w 
aware. But things must be put down in their 
places, as things actually happened—and you 
must please to jog on a little while longer with 
mé, iff expectation of Mr. Franklin Blake's ar- 
rival later in the day. 

Before i had time to doze off again, after my 
daughter Penelope had left me, I was disturbed 
by a rattling of plates and dishes in the servants’ 
hall, which meant that dinner was ready. ‘Tak- 
ing my own meals in my Own sitting-room, I had 
nothing to do with the servants’ dinner, except 
to wish them a good stomach to it all round, pre- 
vious to composing myself once more in my chair. 
I was just stretching my legs, when out bounced 
another woman on me. Not my daughter again ; 
only Nancy, the kitchen-maid, this time. I was 
straight in her way out; and I observed, as she 
asked me to let her by, that she had a sulky face 
—a thing which, as head of the servants, I never 
allow, on principle, to pass me without inquiry. 

** What are you turning your back on your 
dinner for?” I asked. ‘* What’s wrong now, 
Nancy ?” 

Nancy tried to push by without answering; 

which I rose up, and took her by the ear. 
ig a nice, plump young lass, and it is custom- 
ary with me to adopt that manner of showing that 
I personally approve of a girl. 
** What's wrong now?” I said, once more. 
** Rosanna’s late again for dinner,” says Nan- 
** And I’m sent to fetch her in. All the 
hard work falls on my shoulders in this house. 
Let me alone, Mr. Betteredge !” 

The person here mentioned as Rosanna 
our second house-maid. Having a kind of pity 
for our second house-maid (why, you shall pres- 
ently know), and seeing in Nancy's face that she 
would fetch her fellow-servant in with more hard 
words than might bé needful under the circum- 
stances, it struck me that I had nothing particu- 
lar to do, and that I might as well fetch Rosanna 
myself; giving her a hint to be tual in fu- 
ture, which I knew she would kindly from 
me. 

** Where is Rosanna ?” I inquired. 

** At the sands, of course,” says Nancy, with 
a toss of her head. ‘‘She had another of her 
fainting fits this morning, and she asked to go 
out and get a breath of fresh air. I have no pa- 
tience with her.” 

**Go back to your dinner, my girl,” I said. 
“*T have patience with her, and I'll fetch her in.” 

N (who has a fine age looked pleased. 
When she looks pleased she looks nice. When 
she looks nice, I chuck her under the chin. It 


ish’t i t’s only habit. 
Well, I my stick, and set off for the. 


No! it won't do to set off yet. I am sorry 
again to you; but you really must hear 
the story of the sands, and the story of Rosanna 
that the matter of the Diamond 


soon, I promise you! 

Rosanna (to put the Person before the Thing, 
which is but common politeness) was the 
hew servant in our house. About four months 
before the time 


to her, named Rosanna Spearman, and told her 
a most miserable story, which I haven't the heart 
to here; for I don't like to be made 
ed without any use, and no. more do you. 
The upshot of it was, that Rosanna 
had been a thief, and not being of the sort that 
get up Companies in the City, and rob from thou- 
sands, instead of only robbing from one, the law 
laid hold of her, the prison and the reform- 
atory followed the lead of the law. The matron’s 
opinion of Rosanna was (in spite of what she had 
done) that the girl was one in a thousand, and 


Not a soul was told the girl's story excepting 


Miss Rachel and me. My lady, doing me the. 


honor to consult me about most things, consulted 
me about Rosanna. Having fallen a good deal 
latterly into the late Sir John’s way of always 
ily about Rosanna 

A fairer chance no girl could have had than 
was given to this poor girl of ours. None of the 
servants could cast her past life in her teeth, for 
none of -the- servants knew what it had been. 
She had her wages and her privileges, like the 


rest of them; and every now and then a friendly 
word from my lady, in pi.rate, to encourage 


her. -In return she showed herself, I am bound 
to say, well worthy of the kind treatment 
stowed upon her. ‘Though far from strong, 


troubled occasionally with those fainting fits al- 


ready mentioned, she went about her work mod- 
estly and uncomplainingly, doing it carefully and 
doing it well. But somehow she failed to make 
friends among the other women-servants, except- 
ing my daughter Penelope, who was always kind 
to Rosanna, though never intimate with her. 


I hardly know what the girl did to ofend them. ° 


There was certainly no beauty about her to make 


the others envious ; woman. 


in the house, with the additional misfortune of 
having one shoulder bigger than the other. What 
the servants chiefly resented, I think, was her si- 
lent tongue and her solitary ways. She read or 
worked in leisure hours when rest gossiped. 
And when it came to her turn to go out, nine 
times out of ten she quietly put on her bonnet, 
and had her turn by herself, She never quar- 
reled, she never took offense; she only kept a 
certain distance, obstinately and civilly, between 
the rest of them and herself. Add to this that, 
plain as she was, there was just a dash of some- 
thing that wasn’t like a house-maid, and that was 
like a lady, about her. It might have been in her 
voice, or it might have been in‘her face. All I 
can éay is that the other women pounced on it 


= 


like lightning the first day she came into the 
house; and said (which was most unjust) that 
Rosanna Spearman gave herself airs. 

Having now told the story of Rosanna, I have 
only to notice one out of the many queer ways of 
this strange girl to get on next to the story of the 
sands. 


- 
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ALONE, LOOKING OUT ON THE QUICKSAND AND THE SEA.” 


SS 
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“MY LADY AND MISS RACHEL REGRET THAT THEY ARE ENGAGED, COLONEL.” 


Our house is high up on the Yorkshire coast, 
and close by the sea. We have got beautiful 
walks all round us, in every direction bat one. 
That one I acknowledge to be a horrid walk. It 
leads, for a quarter of a mile, through a melan- 
choly plantation of firs, and brings you out be- 
tween low cliffs on the loneliest and ugliest little 
bay on all our coast. | 

e sand-hills here run down to the sea, and 
end in two spits of rock jutting out opposite each 
other, till you lose sight of them in the water. 
One is called the North Spit, and one the South. 
Between the two, shifting backward and forward 
at certain seasons of the year, lies the most hor- 
rible quicksand on the shores of Yorkshire. At 
the turn of the tide something goes on in the un- 
known deeps below, which sets the whole face of 
the quicksand quivering and trembling in a man- 
ner most le to see, and which has given 
to it, among the people in our parts, the name 
of The Shivering Sand. A great bank, half a 
mile out, nigh the mouth of the bay, breaks the 
force of the main ocean coming in from the of- 
fing. Winter and summer, when the tide flows 
over the quicksand, the sea seems to leave the 
waves behind it on the bank, and rolls its waters 


in with a heave, and covers the sand in 
silence. lonesome and a horrid retreat, I can 
tell you! No boat ever ventures into this bay. 


No children from our fishing-village, called Cobb’s 
Hole, ever come here to play. i 


pany to go with her, if she only said ‘Come @ 


should this place, and should sit and work 
or read in it, all alone, when it’s her turn out, 
I grant you, 
less, account for it as you may, that this was Ro- 


' ; | sanna Spearman’s favorite walk, except when she 


went once or twice to Cobb’s Hole, to see the 


being another of the proceedi 
which, as head of the servants, I never alow. to 
principle, to pass without inquiry—I turned her 
round my way, and saw that she was crying. 
My bandana hief—one of six beanties 
given to me by my lady—was handy in my - 
et. I took it out, and I said to Rosanna, * 
with me. 


bric. She looked very quiet, and very wretched 
but she sat down by me ike a good girl when 


a 
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worthy of any Christian woman's interest in her. 
My lady (being a Christian woman, if ever there i's 
was one yet) said to the matron upon that, | | ity 
"AY ** Rosanna Spearman shall have her chance in | 
| 
= 
| 
Is = — : 9 : 
Of the air, a8 it seems tO me, give the Shivering 
SBS SSS ————- i Sand a wide berth. That a young wo with 
= | 
whom more anon. It’s also true that I was now 
— | =e. setting out for this same place, to fetch the girl 
Faw 39 | | im to dinner, which brings us round happily to 
_| | our former point, and starts us fair again on our 
| to the sands. 
saw no sign of the girl in the plantation. 
| | When I got out, through the sand-hflls, on to the 
| beach, there she was, in her little sttaw bonnet, 
os 2,4 <a and her plain gray eloak that she always wore to 
sands. —there she was, all alone, looking out on the oF 
=.s = She started when I came up with her, and ie 
turned her head away from me. Not looking 
touches them both nearly. How hard I try to | 
get on with my statement without stopping by | 
the way, and how badly I sueceed! But, there! | 
—Persons and Things do turn up so vexatiously - »_ 
in this life, and will in a manner insist on being | | + | 
noticed. Let us take it easy, and let us take it | , —- | : 
short; we shall be in the thick of the mystery re . | s 
and then I'll make so bold as to ask what you 
| have been erying about.” | 
When you come to my age you will find sit- 
= _——— ting down on the slope of a beach a much longer | 
in London, and had gone over a Reforma- ; —_ _ | job than you think if now. By the time I was 4 
tory, intended to save forlorn women from drift- | (Saaeuuuee = —ae | settled, Rosanna had dried her own eyes with a 
ing back into bad ways, after they had got re | ———————————— RE . ad | | very inferior handkerchief to mine—a cheap cam- 
leased from prison. The matron, seeing my lady | 
took an interest in the place, pointed out a girl “THERE SHE WAS, 4 eee 
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-sncceeded—for which I respected her. 


am not. 


behind me. 
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told her. When you want to comfort a woman 
by the shortest- way take her on your knee. I 
thought of the golden rule. Butthere! Rosan- 
na wasn’t Nancy, and that’s the truth of it! 

‘* Now tell: me, my dear,” I said, ‘‘ what are 
you erying about ?” ? 

‘‘ About the years that ara gone, Mr. Better- 
edge,” says Rosanna, quietly. ‘* My past life 
siill comes back to me sometimes.” 

‘‘Come, come, my girl,” I said, *‘ your past 
life is all sponged out. Why can’t you forget 
ii? 

She took me by one of the lappets of my coat. 
I am a slovenly old man, and a good deal of my 
meat and drink gets splashed about on my clothes. 
Sometimes one of the women, and sometimes an- 
other, cleans me of my grease. The day before 
Rosanna bad taken out a spot for me on the lap- 
pet of my coat with a new composition wart- 
ranted to remove any thing, ‘The grease was 
gone, but there was a little dull place left on the 
nap of the cloth where the grease had been. ‘The 
girl pointed to that place and shook her head. 

‘* The stain is taken off,” she said. ‘‘ But the 
place shows, Mr. Betteredge—the place shows!” 

A remark which takes a man unawares by 
means of his own Coat is not an easy remark to 
answer. Something in the girl herself, too, made 
me particularly sorry for her just then. She had 
nice brown eyes, plain as she was in other ways 
—and she looked at me with a sort of respect for 
my happy old age and my good character, as 
things forever out of her own reach, which made 
my heart heavy for our second house-maid. Not 
feeling myself able to comfort her, there was only 
one other thing to do. ‘That thing was—to take 
her in to dinner. 

Help me up,” I said. ‘* You're late for din- 
ner, Rosanna—and I have come to fetch you in.” 

You, Mr. Betteredge!” says she. 

‘¢They told Nancy to fetch you,” Isaid. ‘‘ But 
I thought you might like your scolding vetter, my 
dear, if it came from me.” 

Instead of helping me up, the poor thing stole 


her hand into mine, and gave it a little squeeze. 


She tried hard to keep from crying again, and 
You're 
very kind, Mr. Betteredge,” she said. ‘‘1I don't 
want any dinner to-day—let me bide a little lon- 
ger here.” 

‘* What makes you like to be here?” I asked. 
‘< What is it that brings you everlastingly to this 

miserable place?” 

‘‘ Something draws me to it,” says the girl, 
making images with her finger in the sand. ‘I 
try to keep away from it, and I can't. Some-¢ 
times,” says she, in a low voice, as if she was 
frightened at her own fancy, ‘* sometimes, Mr. 

etteredge, I think that my grave is waiting for 
me here.” 

‘*«'There’s roast mutton and suet pudding wait- 
ing for you!” says I. ‘*Go in to dinner direct- 
ly. This is what comes, Rosanna, of thinking 
on an empty stomach!” I spoke severely, being 
naturaliy indignant (at my time of life) to hear a 
yvouny woman of five-and-twenty talking about 
her latter end!” 

She didn’t seem to hear me: she put her hand 
en my shoulder, and kept me where I was, sit- 
ting by her side. 

**] think the place has laid a spell on me,” 
she said. ‘‘I dream of it night after night; I 
think of it when I sit stitching at my work. You 
know I am grateful. Mr. Betteredge—you know 
I try to deserve your kindness, and my lady’s 
confidence in me. But I wonder sometimes 
whether the life here is too quiet and too good 
for such a woman as I am, after all I have gone 
through, Mr. Betteredge—after all I have gone 
through. It’s more lonely to me to be among 
the other servants, knowing I am not what they 
are, than it isto be here. My lady doesn’t know, 
the matron at the refurmatory doesn't know, what 
a dreadful reproach honest people are in them- 
selves to a woman like me. Don't scold me, 
there’s a dedr good man. I do my work, don't 
1? Please not to tell my lady I am discontented 
My mind's unquiet, sometimes, 
thagle all. She snatched her hand off my shoul- 
der, and suddenly pointed down to the quick- 
sand. ‘* Look!” she said. ‘‘*Isnt it wonder- 
-ful? isn’t it terrible? I have seen it dozens of 
times, and it’s always as new to me as if I had 

never seen it before !” - 

I l6oked where she pointed. The tide was on 
the turn, and the horrid sand began to shiver. 
The broad brown face of it heaved slowly, and 
then dimpled and quivered all over. ‘* Do you 
know what it looks like to me?” says Rosanna, 
catching me by the shoulder again. ‘It looks 
as if it had hundreds of suffocating people under 
it—all struggling to get to the surface, and all 
sinking lower and lower in the dreadful deeps! 
‘Throw a stone in, Mr. Betteredge! Throw a 
stone in, and let’s see the sand suck it down!” 

Iiere was unwholesome talk! Here was an 
empty stomach feeding on an unquiet mind! My 
answer——a pretty sharp one, in the poor girl's 
own interests, I promise vou! —was at my tongue’s 
end, when it was snapped short off on a sudden 
by a voice among the sand-hills shouting for me 
by my name, ‘* Betteredge!” cries the veice, 
‘‘where are you?” ‘* Here!” I shouted out in 
return, without a notion in my head who it was. 
Rosanna started to her feet, and stood looking 
toward the voice. I was just thinking of getting 
on my own legs next, when I was staggered by 
a sudden change in the girl's face. 

Hier complexion turned of a beautiful red, 
which J had never seen in it before; she bright- 
ened all over with a kind of speechless and 
breathless surprise. ‘*‘Who is it?” I asked. 
Rosanna gave me back my own question. ‘‘Oh! 
who is it?” she said, softly, more to herself than 
to me. I twisted round on the sand, and looked 

‘There, coming out on us from 
among the hills, was a bright-eved young geutle- 
man, dressed in a beautiful fawn-colored suit, 
with gloves and hat to match, with a rose in his 


button-hole, and a smile op his face that might 
have set the Shivering Sand itself smiling at him 
in return. Before I could get on my legs he 
plumped down on the sand by the side of me, 
put his arm round my neck, foreign fashjon, and 
gave me a hug that fairly squeezed the breath 
out of my body. ‘* Dear old Betteredge!” says 
he. ‘I owe you seven and sixpence. Now do 
_you know who I am?” 

Lord bless us and save us! Here—four good 
hours before we expected him—was Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake ! 

Before I could say.a word I saw Mr. Frank- 
lin, a little su to all appearance, look up 
from me to Rosanna. Following his lead, I 
looked at the girl too. She was blushing of a 
deeper red than ever ; seemingly at having caught 
Mr. Franklin’s eye, and she turned and left us 
suddenly, in a confusion quite unaccountable to 
my mind, without either making-her courtesy to 
the gentleman or saying a word to me—very un- 
like her usual self: a civiler and — 
servant, in general, you never met with. 

** That's an odd iri,” says Mr. Franklin. ‘I 
wonder what she sees in me to surprise her ?’’ 
suppose, Sir,” I-answered, drolling on our 
young gentleman's Continental education, it’s 
the varnish from foréign parts.” 

I set down here Mr. Franklin's careless ques- 
tion, and my foolish answer, as a consolation and 
encouragement to all stupid people—it being, as 
I have remarked, a great satisfaction to our infe- 
rior fellow-creatures to find that their betters are, 
on occasions, no brighter than <n are. Neither 
Mr. Franklin, with his wonderfal foreign train- 
ing, nor I, with my age, experience, and natural 
mother-wit, had the ghost of an idea of what Ro- 
sanna Spearman’s unaccountable behavior reall 
theant. She was out of our thoughts, poor soul, 
before we had seen the last fiutter of her, little 
gray cloak among the sand-hilis. And what of 
that? you will ask naturally enongh. Read on, 
good friend, as patiently as you can, and perhaps 
you will be as sorry for Rosanna S n asl 
was, when I found out the trath. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue first thing I did, after we were left to- 
gether alone, was to make a third attempt to 
get up from my seat on the sand. Mr. Franklin 
stopped me. 

‘“‘There is one advantage about this horrid 
place,” he said; ‘* we have got it all to ours®™¥es. 
Stay where you are, Betteredge; 1 have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

While he was speaking I was looking at him, 
and trying to see something of the boy I remem- 
bered in the man before me. ‘The man put me 
out. Look as I might I could see no more of 
his boy’s rosy cheeks than his boy's trim little 
jacket. » His complexion had got pale: his face, 
at the lower part, was covered, to my grea¥ sur- 
prise and disappointment, with a curly brown 
beard and mustaches. He had a lively touch- 
and-go way with him, very pleasant and engag- 
ing, | admit; but nothing to compare with his 
free-and-easy manners of other times. To make 
matters worse, he had promised to be tall, and 
had not kept his promise. He was neat, and 
slim, and well made; but he wasn’t by an inch 
or two up to the middle height. In short, he 
baffled me altogether. ‘The years that had passed 
had left nothing of his old self, except the bright, 
straightforward look in his eyes. ‘There I found 
our nice boy again, and there I concluded to stop 
in my investigation. 

‘** Welcome back to the old place, Mr. Frank- 

lin,” I said. ‘*All the more welcome, Sir, that 
you have come some hours beforg we, expected 
you.” 
" “*T have a reason for coming before you ex- 
pected me,” answered Mr. Franklin. ‘I sus- 
pect, Betteredge, that I have been followed and 
watched in London for the last three or four 
days; and I have traveled by the morning in- 
stead of the afternoon train because I wanted to 
give a certain dark-looking stranger the slip.” 

‘Those words did more than surprise me. ‘They 
brought back to my mind, in a flash, the three 


some mischief to Mr. Franklin Blake. 

‘* Who's watching you, Sir—and why?” I in- 
guired. . 

**Tell me about the three Indians you have 
had at the house to-day,” says Mr. Franktin, 
without noticing my question. ‘*‘ It’s just possi- 
ble, Betteredge, that my stranger and your threé 
jugglers may turn out to be pieces of the same 
puzzle.” 

‘* How do you come to know about the jug- 
glers, Sir?” I asked, putting one question on the 
top of another, which was bad manners, I own. 
But you don’t expect much from poor human 
nature—so don’t expect much from me. 

‘**T saw Penelope at the house,” says Mr. 
Franklin; ‘‘and Penelope told me. Your daugh- 
ter promised to be a pretty girl, Betteredge, and 
she has kept her promise. Penelope has got a 
small ear and a small foot. Did the late Mrs. Bet- 
teredge possess those inestimable advantages ?” 

‘*The late Mrs. Betteredge possessed a 
many defects, Sir,” says I. ‘* One of them (if 
you will pardon my mentioning it) was never 
keeping to the matter in hand. She was more 
like a fly than a woman: she couldn't settle on 
any thing. 

**She would just have suited me,” says Mr. 
Franklin. ‘*I never settle on any thing either. 
Betteredge, your edge is better than ever. Your 
daughter said as much, when I asked for partic- 
ulars about the jugglers. ‘ Father will tell you, 
Sir. He’s a wonderful man for his age; and he 
expresses himself beautifully.’ Penelope’s own 
words—blushing divinely. Not even my respect 
for you prevented me from—never mind ; I knew 
her when she was a child, and she’s none the 
worse for it. Let's be serious. What did the 


| jugglers do?” 


jugglers, and Penelope's notion that they meant 


I was something dissatisfied with my daugh- 
ter—not for letting Mr. Franklin kiss her; Mr, 
Franklin was welcome to that—but for forcing 
me to tell her foolish story at second-hand. How- 
ever, there was no help for it now but to mention 
the circumstances, Mr. Franklin’s merriment all 
died away asI went on. He sat knitting his eye- 
brows and twisting his beard. When I had done, 
he repeated after me two of the questions which 
the chief juggler had put to the boy—seemingly 
for the purpose of fixing them well in his mind. 

‘¢¢Tg it on the road to this house, and on no 
other, that the English gentleman will pass by us 
to-day?” ‘Has the English gentleman got It 
about him?’ I suspect,” says Mr. Franklin, pull- 
ing a little sealed paper parcel out of his pocket, 
‘that ‘It’ means this. And ‘this,’ Betteredge, 
means my uncle Herncastle’s famous Diamond.” 

‘* Good Lord, Sir!” I broke out, ** how do you 
come to be m charge of the wicked Colonel's Dia- 
mond 2” 

‘¢The wicked Colonel's will has left his Dia- 
mond as a birthday present to my cousin Ra- 
chel,” says Mr. Franklin. ‘‘And my father, as 
the wicked Colonel's executor, has given it in 
charge to me to bring down here.” 

If the sea, then oozing in smoothly over the 
Shivering Sand, had been changed into dry land 
before my own eyes, I doubt if 1 could have been 
more surprised than I was when Mr. Franklin 
spoke those words. 

** The Colonel’s Diamond left to Miss Rachel !” 
says 1. ‘‘And your father, Sir, the Colonel's 
executor! Why, I would have laid any bet yqu 
like, Mr. Franklin, that your father wouldn't have 
touch@d the Colonel with a pair of tongs!” 

‘*Strong language, Betteredge! What was 
there against the Colonel? He belonged to your 
time, not to mine. Tell me what you know 
about him, and I'll tell you how my father came 
to be his executor, and more besides. I have 
made some discoveries in London about my un- 
cle Herncastle and his Diamond, which have rath- 
er an ugly look to my eyes; and I want you to 
confirm them. You called him the ‘ wicked Col- 
onel’ just'now. Search your memory, my old 
friend, and tell me why.” 

I saw he was in earnest, and I told him. 

Here follows the substance of what I said, 
Written out entirely for your benefit. Pay atten- 
tion to it, or you will be all abroad, when we get 
deeper into the story. Clear your mind of the 
children, or the dinner, or the new bonnet, or 
what not. Try if you can’t forget politics, horses, 
prices in the City, and grievances at the club. I 
hope you won't take this freedom on my part 
amiss; it’s only a way I have of appealing to the 
gentile reader. Lord! haven't I seen you with 
the greatest authors in your hands, and don’t I 
know how ready your attention is to wander 
when it’s a book that asks for it, instead of a 
person ? 


I spoke, a little way back, of my lady’s father, 
the old lord with the short temper and the long 
tongue. He had five children in all. Two sons 
to begin with; then, after a long time, his wife 
broke out breeding again, and the three young 
ladies came briskly one after the other, as fast as 
the nature of things would permit ; my mistress, 
as before mentioned, being the youngest and best 
of the three. Ofthe two sons, the eldest, Arthur, 
inherited the title and estates. ‘The second, the 
Honorable John, got a fine fortune left him by a 
relative, and went into the army. 

It’s an ill bird, they say, that fouls its own 
nest. I look on the noble family of the Hern- 
castles as being my nest; and I shall take it as a 
favor if I am not expected to enter into particu- 
lars on the subject of the Honorable John. He 
was, I honestly believe, one of the greatest black- 
guards that ever lived. I can hardly say more 
or less for him .than that. He went into the 
army, beginning in the Guards. He had to 
leave the Guards before he was two-and-twenty 
—never mind why. ‘Ihey are very strict in the 
‘army, and they were too strict for the Honorable 
John. He went out to India to see whether they 
were equally strict there, and to try a little active 
service. In the matter of bravery (to give him 
his due) he was a mixture of bull-dog and game- 
cock, with a dash of the savage. He was at the 
taking of: Seringapatam. Soon afterward he 
changed into another regiment, and, in coirse 
of time, changed again into athird. In the third 
he got hiis last step as lieutenant-colonel, and, get- 
ting that, got also a sun-stroke, and came home to 


He came back with a character that closed 
the doors of all his family against him, my lady 
(then just married ) taking the lead, and declar- 
ing (with Sir John’s approval, of course) that her 
brother should never enter any house of hers. 
‘There was more than one slur on the Colonel 
that made pRople shy of him; but the blag of 
the Diantond is all I need mention here. 

It was said he had got possession of his Indian 
jewel by means which, bold as he was, he didn’t 
dare acknowledge. He never attempted to sell 
it—not being in need of money, and not (to give 
him his due again) making money arf object. 

never gave it away; he never even showed 
it to any litingsoul. ‘Some said he was afraid of 
ite getting him into a difficulty with the military 
authorities; others (very ignorant indeed of the 
real nature of the man) said he was afraid, if he 
showed it, of its costing him his life. 

. There was perhaps a grain of truth mixed 
with*this last report. It was false to say that he 
was afraid; but it was a fact that his life had 
been twice threatened in India; and it was firm- 
ly believed that the Diamond was at the bottom 
of it. When he came back to England, and 
found himself avoided by every body, the Dia- 
mond was thought to be at the bottom of it again. 
‘Lhe mystery of the Colonel's life got in the Col- 
onel's way, and outlawed him, as you may say, 
among his own people: ‘The men wouldn't let 


him into their clubs; the women—more than | 


one—whom he wanted to marry, refused him ; 
friends and relations got too near-sighted to see 
him in the street. 

Some men in this mess would have tried to set 
themselves right with the world. But to give 
in, even. when he was wrong, and had all society 
against him, was not the way of the He.orable 
John. He had kept the Diamond, in flat defi- 
ance of assassination, in India. He kept the 
Diamond, in flat defiance of public opinion, in 
England. ‘There you have the portrait of the 
man before you, as in a picture: a character that 
braved every thing ; ted a face, handsome as it 
was, that looked possessed by the devil. 

We heard different rumors about him from 
time to time. Sometimes they said he was given 
up to smoking opium, and collecting old books ; 
sometimes he was reported to be trying strange 
things in chemistry ; sometimes he was seen ca- 
rousing and amusing himself among the lowest 
people in the lowest slums of London. Anyhow, 
a solitary, vicious, underground life was the life 
the Colonel led. (nce, and once only, after his 
return to England, I myself saw him, face to face. 

About two years before the time of which I am 
now writing, and about a year and a half befor 
the time of his death, the Colonel came unex- 
pectedly to my lady’s house in London, It wus 
the night of Miss Rachel’s birthday, the twenty- 
first of June; and there was a party in honor of 
it, as usual, I received a message from the foot- 
man to say that a gentleman wanted to see me. 
Going up into the hall, there I found the Col- 
onel, wasted, and worn, and old, and shabby, 
and as wild and as wicked as ever. 

‘*Go up to my sister,” says he; ‘and say that 
I have called to wish my niece many happy re- 
turns of the day.” 

He had made attempts by letter, more than 
once already, to be reconciled with my lady, for 
no other purpose, I am firmly persuaded, than 
to annoy her. But this was the first time he had 
actually come to the house. I bad it on the tip 
of my tongue to say that my mistress had a party 
that night. But the devilish look of him daunted 
me. 1 went up stairs with his message, and left 
him, by his own desire, waiting in the hall. ‘The 
servants stood staring at him, at a distance, as if. 
he was a walking engine of destruction, loaded 
with powder and shot, and likely to go off among 
them at a moment’s notice. 

My lady has a dash—no more—of the family 
temper. ‘* Tell Colonel Herncastle,” she said, 
when I gave her her brother's message, ‘* that 
Miss Verinder is engaged, and that J decline to 
see him.” I tried to plead for a civiler answer 
than that; knowing the Colonel’s constirutional 
superiority to the restraints which govern geutle- 
men in general. Quite useless! Thea family tem- 
per flashed out at me directly. ‘‘ When [ want 
your advice,” says my lady, “ you know that I 
always ask for it. I don’t ask for it now.” I 
went down stairs with the message, of which I 
took the liberty of presenting a new and amended 
edition of my own contriving, as follows: ** My 
lady and Miss Rachel regret that they are en- 
gaged, Colonel; and beg to be excused having 
the honor of seeing you.” 

I expected him to break out, even at that po- 
lite way of putting it. To my surprise he did 
nothing of the sort ; he alarmed me by taking the 
thing with an unnatural quiet. His eyes, of a 
glittering bright gray, just settled on me for a 
moment ; and he laughed, not owt of himself, like 
other people, but info himself, in a soft, chuck- 
ling, horridly mischievous way. ‘‘‘Thank yon, 
Betteredge,” he said. ‘‘I shall remember my 
niece’s birthday.” With that, he turned on his 
heel, and walked out of the house. 

The next birthday came round, and we heard 
he was ill in bed. Six months afterward—that 
is to say, six months before the time I am now 
writing of—there came a letter from a highly 
respectable clergyman-to my lady. It commu: 
nicated two wonderful things in the way of fm- 
ily news. First, that the Colonel had forgiven 
his sister on his death-bed. Second, that he had 
forgiven every body else, and had made a most 
edifying end. I have myself (in spite of the 
bishops and the clergy) an unfeigned respect for 
the Church; but I am firmly persuaded, at the 
same time, that the devil remained in undis- 
turbed possession of the Honorable John, and 
that the last abominable act in the life of that 
abominable man was (saving your presence) to 
take the clergyman in! 


This was the sum total of what I had to tell 
Mr. Franklin. I remarked that he listened more 
and more eagerly the longer I went on. Also, 
that the story of the Colonel being sent away 
from his sister's door, on the occasion of his 
niece's birthday, seemed to strike Mr. Franklin 
like a shot that had hit the mark. Though he 
didn't acknowledge it, I saw that I had-made 
him uneasy, plainly enough, in his faée. 

** Yon have said your say, Betteredge,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘It’s my turn now. Before, however, 
I tell you what discoveries I have made in Lon- 
don, and how I come to be mixed up in this mat- 
ter of the Diamond, I want to know one thing. 
You look, my old friend, as if you didn’t quite 
understand the object to be answered by this con- 
sultation of ours. Do your looks belie you ’” 

**No, Sir,” I said. ‘* My looks, on this oc- 
casion at anf rate, tell the truth.” 

“In that case,” says Mr. Franklin, ‘‘ suppose 
I put you up to my point of view before we go 
any further. I see three very serious questions 
involved in the Colonel’s birthday-gift to my 
cousin Rachel. Follow me carefully, Better- 
edge; and count me off on your fingers, if ii 
will help you,” says Mr. Franklin, with a cer- 
tain pleasure in showing how clear-headed he 
could be, which reminded me wonderfully of old 
times when he wasa boy. ‘‘ Question the first: 
Was the Colonel’s Diamond the object of a con- 
spiracy in India? Question the second: Has the 
followed. the Colonel’s Diamond to En- 
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gland ? Question the third: Did the Colonel 
know the conspiracy fi llowed the Diamond; and 
has he purposely left a legacy of trouble and dan- 
wer to hig sister, through the innocent medium 
of his sister's child ? i is pwd I am driving 
at, Bettere Don't let me f.ighten you.” 

" It was icy well ta-say that, but he had 
f ightened me. 

If he was right, here was our quiet English 
house suddenly invaded by a devilish Indian 
diamond—bringing afcer it a conspiracy of liv- 
ing rogues, set loose on us by the vengeance of 
4 dead man. ‘There was our situation, as re- 
vealed to me in Mr. Franklin’s last words! Who 
ever heard the like of it—in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, mind; in an age of progress, and in a coun- 
try which rejoices in the blessings of the Beitish 
constitution ? Nobody ever heard the like of it, 
and, consequently, nobody can be expected to 
believe it. I shall go on with my story, how- 
ever, in spite of that. 

When you get a sudden alarm, of the sort 
that I had got now, nine times out of ten the 
place you. feel it in is your stomach. When you 
feel it im-your stomach your attention wanders, 
and you begin to fidget. I fidgeted silently in 
my place on the sand. Mr. F imklin noticed 
me, contending with a pertui <somach, or 
mind, which you please—they nieve’. the same 
thing—and, checking himsélf jus. as he was 
starting with his part of the story, said to me, 
sharply, ** What do you want?” 

What did I want? I didn’t tell him; but I'll 
tell you, in confidenge. I wanted a whiff of my 
pipe, and at Robinson Crusoe. 


PAUL FALCONER’S LEGACY. 


Ir was a bleak December evening. People 
called it **Christmas weather.” So it was for 
those who had a great fire on the hearth, boughs 
of hollg.on.the wall, and all sorts of savory cook- 
ing going. ferward in the kitchen. But some peo- 
ple had hone of these things; and they called it 
hard times.” 

There were no outward signs of Christmas i 
a certain desolate house in the north of Lon- 
don. It belonged to a poor widow, who earned a 
scanty living by letting furnished apartments. ‘The 
neighborhood was too humble, and the furniture 
too mean, for her lodgers to be any thing but 
needy, struggling people. Yet the little taded 
house was quiet and comfortable; to the last 
new-comer it seemed quite a haven of peace. 

He was a young man, not more than three-and- 
twenty. He had very little luggage, and that was 
principally manuscripts. He scarce ever left his 
room; and all the landlady knew about him was 
that his name was Paul Falconer, and that his 
rent was paid in advance. : 

On Christmas-eve, when she carried some 
coals to his fire, she found him lying listlessly 
upon the little uncomfertable.sofa, ‘There had 
been an unusual bustle on the.staircase ; and as 
he watched her moving abgut his room he asked 
what had caused it, 

‘*Why, you see, Sir,” she answered, ‘‘it's 
Christmas-time ; and that. makes a.listle differ- 
ence to every body.” 

‘* What! is there a party in the house?” he 
asked. ‘ 

‘“* No, indeed, Sir; but there’s one a-coming 
and another a-going. ‘The young gentleman in 
the room above has got his brother with him. 
They re orphans; aad this place is the lad’s only 
home when he ¢omes from boardin:,--chool. ‘The 
elder one is a good brother, and makes all sorts 
of sacrifices ; and the little one seems a nice boy, 
and likely to reward him. Then the two lodgers 
in the attics have both gone until after Boxing 
Day—one to his mother’s house, and the. other 
to see his sweet-heart inthe country. You know 
Chiistmas comes but once a year, Sir.” 

** Ay, indeed |” said he. 

‘*Maybe you'll be having company yourself, 
to-morrow, Sir?” she inquired, stooping to pick 
a shred from the carpet. 

** No—no-one,” he said; ‘‘ there is no one com- 
ing.” 

She went out and closed the door, and he rose 
from his couch and took the easy-chair facing 
the fire. 

** It is too late,” he said to himself; ‘‘ too late 
—itoo late! I reap only what I sowed. God 
forgive me!” 

For some time he sat in silence; then he mur- 
mured again, ‘*L gave all for Fame—home du- 
ties, household affection. I let my mother work 
herself into her grave, because I feared to darken 
my future prospects hy premature.toil: Then, 
when she was gone, I was too self-occupied to 
remember my orphan brother, and so Dleft him 
to himself; and while I sought fame he found 
infamy; amd was only carried from a¢convict’s 
cell to a convict’s grave! And where is this 
Fame? I see her in the dim distance, as I stand 
with one foot in the tomb, and she is not as fair 
as I fancied her! And I have only lived for this! 
so I have surely lived in vain!” 

Presently he turned to the table, and taking up 
pen and paper he wrote: 


“THE BEAUTIFUL BIRD OF SPRING. 

‘* Many years ago, in a far-off country, there 
lived a youth named Espero. He resided with 
lis mother in a pretty cottage, and. his only duty 
was to cultivate the fields around. E was 
very happy until he heard a legend of a strange, 
beautiful bird, which. sometimes. passes over that 
district in the spring-time, ing in its crest a 
precious stone, which made fortune. of the 
lucky being who captured it, After. hearing 
this story he spent his time in watching the 
clonds, at the very season when he should. have 
heen sowing his farrows, which conduct made his 
mother very angry and 


uneasy. 
. bri ing, he spied the 


ecard his mother call, but he only shouted back 


that he would return the moment it was caught. 
The bird flew over his fields, and on he went afier 
it, trampling down his own flowers and vegeta- 
b Oh, it was a weary race, and led through 
such dismal ways! But it ended at last. He 
caught the bird, and saw the gem on its head. 
It was not so large as the legend had reported ; 
in short, not worth more than two or three of his 
own harvests. And the fowl pecked him aorely 
all the way home. When he got there he won- 
dered to find the neighbors did not know him, 
and he wondered more to find his fields brown, 
and bare, and desolate. He went to the house 
and called his mother, but there was no answer. 
He found the rooms were allempty. So he went 
out again, and spoke to the first person he met. 

‘** Why don’t you speak to me?’ he asked. 

‘** © Who on earth are you?’ replied the other. 

*** Are you gone mad? Don't you know Es- 
pero—your next-door neighbor ?’ 

‘* The man stared, and then turned about and 


shouted, ‘Comrades, all of ye, here's Espero come 
home!’ 


‘ “What wonder is that?” said Espero, pettish- 
ly. ‘Where is my mother?’ 
** * Dead, long ago,’ said a woman who came 


up. 
att ‘Dead! in this short time!’ he exclaimed, 
incredulously. 

** «Short time indeed!’ remarked the woman ; 
‘it’s more than ten years, and it might be twenty 
by the changes in you—your hair is nearly gray! 

‘* And Espero sat down on the ground and 


*‘ Quite a little crowd gathered round him, and 
among them the aged crone from whom he had 
heard the ‘ Legend of the Beautiful Bird.’ 

‘* Presently he looked up and said faintly, ‘Car- 
ry me home. ‘There is a sickness at my heart ; 
1 think I shall die.’ 

‘* And the beldam stooped over him, and said, 
‘I did not know you would set your mind on the 
story I told, or I could have taught that 
though the bird has a gem in its crest it pois- 
on in its talons,” 

‘So Espero died, and they buried him, and a 
stranger got the price of the Beautirut Birp 
or Sprine.” 


When Paul Falconer had finished this fable 
he folded it and wrote a superscription on the cov- 
er. ‘Then he shivered and sighed wearily. “I 
am chilly and tired: I must rest; I have lived 
in vain—it is too late now!” 

And when the frosty sunshine stole into the 
dim chamber and the widow came to perform 
her daily duties she found that a Guest had been 
there early on that Christmas morning, and had 
taken Paul Falconer from his lonely feast-day, 
for she stood face to face with the dead. 

On New-Year’s Day one or two gentlemen came 
to the humble funeral, and took possession of the 
disordered papers, and that last manuscript which 
they found on the desk where Paul left it. 
And then the other lodgers told the widow that 
the dead man had been on his way to greatness, 
and they read in the public prints about “‘ a gen- 
ius who had left bis fame behind him ;” and the 
widow lifted her hands and wondered, and when 
the news-writers had quite forgotten his gifts, she 
remembered him as ‘‘a kind spoken youth, whom 
folks call clever.” 

And that was the end of Panl Falconer. 


- More than twenty Christmas-tides passed away, 


and then one very snowy Christmas-eve found a 
youth lounging about in the great ‘‘ keeping- 
room” of an Essex farm-house. ‘Though the 
evening was drawing on, he had no light except 
from the great fire on the hearth, neither did he 
appear to have any occupation. The chamber 
was comforjable enough, and would haye been 
snug had the red curtains been drawn to exclude 
the desolate winter landscape, But as the boy 
paced the room he seemed too lost in thought to 
notice these things. 

He was about sixteen years of age, rather 
with a striking face, just-a shade too pale, 
looking paler because of his mourning apparel. 
That mourning explained the hush of the whole 
house, for the {first snow of the season lay on the 
fresh sods.of its master’s, graye. Magrice Lid- 
don had come from school to his father’s funeral. 

It was an impoitant time in the lad’s life, for 
that pale youth was an enthusiast in art, and his 
father had just made arrangements for his recep- 
tiun into the studio of a great London painter, 
But now the strong providing hand was gone. 
Besides this son there were two little danghters, 
quite children, whose education and future mast 
be. provided fer. But the widowed mother was 
proud of her boy's genius, and.enly too ready to 
make any sacrifice for his advantage. Maurice 
Liddon knew this, and knew. what this sacrifice 
must be. His sisters would haye no instruction | 
superior to that of the village school, his mother 
would dismiss her servants, and the pleasant. 
household would drop into one hard struggle for 
existence, while he would fare sumptuously in 
the city and shape out a bright future for him- 
self. Bat they will share it,” he thought, ‘‘ yes, 
they will shape the glory 
wi the labor. Perhaps the.girls.would not 
profit mach by a costly edugation, and every. qne 
says I, shall be shell but 
not, if I rity, of course.” 

Mother likes me. to go,” he muttered, pres- 
ently, as if his canscience called loudly for more 
excuses to lull her; ** her little ials will 
be a pleasure. She is a dear, good mother, and 
I will reward her some day. Yes, I will go. 

He did not want to think any more about it, 
so he stirred the fire into a brighter blaze, and 
looked round the room for a book. ‘There was 
a small pile of volumes on the side-board, which 
had been brought out from seme,of, bis father’s 
the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” but at ie 


lighted on a worn and torn periodical dated twen- 
ty years before. 

He took it to the fire-light, and kneeled down 
on the hearth. It contained som@ chapters of an 
old-fashioned 


some scientific work, which the progress 
had proved to be one long mistake. In short, 
y one article was entire and readable, and it 
was called ‘‘ The Beantifal Bird of &pring.” 
Maurice Liddon read the fable quite through, 
and he saw, but did not notice, the name of 
** Paul Falconer” at the end. ‘Then he leaned 
his head against the oak chimney-piece, and gazed 
silently into the fire. 
About an hour later his mother came in with 
a candle and some linén; for there was plenty of 
needle-work to be done before his city outfit could 
be ready. But Maurice rose and went to her 
side, and told her he should not go—at Jeast, not 
for the present— he could not leave her in 
her new sorrow, and he was sure he could make 
great progress by himself. And she threw her 
arms round his neck, and told hiim that thoug 
she could not bear that any wish of hers sh 
hinder his start in lite, yet she was heartily glad 
of his decision—she could not say how glad! 
Then Maurice took up the torn and worn 
azine,-and stole to his own room, and put it in 
the box with his colors and brushes: and then 
he kneeled down, and wept as he whispered, “I 


thee, Heavenly Father, that thou hast 
strengthened me to do right! In thy hands I 
leave the future. 


Help me to do my duty, and 
then if fame come, it will not be too costly.” 
And like an answer from God came the mem- 
of the ‘‘ first commandment with promise’ — 
** Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy 
days may be long upon the which the Lord 
« 


Years passed by. Once more it was Christ- 
mas-tide in Liddon farm; but it did not find 
Maurice Liddon in the keeping-room alone. Be- 
side the blazing hearth sat a silvery-haired dame, 
and on a low seat in front of her were two young 
girls, in all the fresh beauty of early womanhood. 
Maurice stood by the unfastening sundry 


t packets. 
“a There, Lyddie,” said he, langhing, and toss- 
ing one to his youngest sister, ‘‘ you must read 
that for me—my trumpeter is not dead yet.” 
She took the , and read aloud from 


the marked 

‘* Of all the pictures in the Winter Exhibition, 
none charms us more than Mr. Liddon’s ‘ Plowing 
at Early Morning.’ While we look at it, we feel 
the country breezes. Happy, indeed, is the art- 
ist who need never paint except when inspiration 
He does not look upon nature as a lay figure; 
he knows it, in the poet’s words, ‘ as his mother’s 
of a son. 

** Well done, Maurice,” said the mother, soft- 
ly, taking his hand between her own. 

‘* How famous you would be had you devoted 
yourself to art as some do?” remarked his eldest 
sister. 

** Not so,” replied Maurice, gravely. ‘* Very 
likely I should have formed wi its, or de- 
generated into a mere copyist. ‘Ten years ago I 
might have been foolish enough to sacrifice cer- 
tain happiness for uncertain glory ; but this little 
story——read just at the right time—made me 

Bird of Spring.” 

His two sisters read i 
er—and when they had 


gently— 
‘* Paul Falconer! who washe? I never heard 


‘* Neither did I,” said Maurice. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. | 


Reroar says that since November 18, when &t. 
Thomas was convulsed with a terrific earthqnake and 
hurricane, no less than five hundred distinct shocks 
have been felt by the residents of that island. But 
earthquakes 


people from their slumbers. Natare certainly ap- 
pears:to be in an unstable and. exelited state, and 
miany nervous people begim te quake in their shoes. 
Nobody can predict what is to be in the future; but 


of Mount Vesuvius, which is continually in in 
power and splendor, is not likely to be overlooked nor 
forgotten. » Recent dispatches from Naples state that 
immense sheets of white, yellow, and crimson fizme 
arise hundreds of feet above the crater, and at night 
the Bay of Naples is lighted up for miles. Lava is 
pouring down the mountain-side in immense qnuanti- 
ties, and large stones are occasionally thrown out from 
the mouth of the volcano. A deep rumble, like rever- 
berating thunder, is beard from time to time, as in 
the bowels of the earth, and many of the people in 
the vicinity have left their homes, fearing an earth- 
quake or other calamity. No snch eruption has prob- 
ably occurred in Vesuvius for centuries, and the spec- 
tacle is regatded as one of the most magnificent and 
sublime ever witnessed in nature. 

Almost every body who commits a murder nowa- 
days is found—asually after the murder—to be insane. 
A member of Congress from Ohio was recently killed 

a blew on the head with an axe. The young 


‘River are turning to 


man had been very melancholy for some time before, 
and a physician to whom be was taken “ pronounced 
him to be affected with insanity of an tnactive charac- 
ter.” If an inactive kind of insanity manifests itse!f 
by a disposition to deal blows with an axe, query, how 
would iasanity of an actire-kind show itself? 


Waehington is getting quite calmed down in regard 
to the marriage of Colonel Parker, which was private- 
ly celebrated one evening te the immense chagrin of 
numerous people, who on the following day flocked to 
the church, which rumor said was to be the place of 
the ceremony. The said church was being ornament- 
ed preparatory to Christmas, but somebody eaid it was 
being adorned for the postponed wedding. The say- 
ing flew on the wings of the wind. A great crowd 
gathered, but soon turned sheepishly away as if an 


April joke had been played upon them. The young | 


couple had circumvented the curious public. The ful- 
lowing singular statement is made in one of the news- 
papers: “It is due to Colonel Parker to state that he 
has never contemplated any other event or activn than 
that which was consummated by the marriage.” 


After a minute and prolonged investigawion, occupy- 
ing many duys, a verdict was rendered by the jury 
“that Mrs. Fall died at her residence from the effects 
of strychnine, but by whom given her is not known to 
the jury ;” and “that Jenny Fall died from the effects 
of poison given her by some person or persons up- 
known ;” precisely what was known the next day afier 
the tragedy was discovered, and nothing more. 


There is no need to go to Kentucky to see a Mam- - 


moth Cave, there is one close by us qnite equal to the 
great original—so the enthusiastic visitors declare— 
and New Yorkers and others can investigate its hid- 
den wonders to their hearts’ content. This wonder is 


said to have been in process of construction for more | 


than a year, and thatdt will be a permanent attraction 
to Banvard's Museum. The cavern occupies the entire 
area underneath the Museum, corner of Broadway and 
Thirtieth Street, and apparently several blocks be- 
sides, 

A scientific gentleman of Louisville, Kentucky, 
claims to have established the truth of the 
that animals living permanently in the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky are not only without a trace of the 
optic nerve, but are also destitute of the sense of hear- 
ing. At one time he penetrated about four miles into 
the interior of the cave, and some four hundred feet 
below the surface of the earth the solitade and total 
absence of sound produced a very distressing and al- 
most insupportable effect upon him, resulting in a very 
perceptible, although temporary, defection of hearing 
and aberration of mind. This explains the fact why 

ms lost in the cave for one, two, or three days 
have always been found, when rescued, in a «tate of 
temporary insanity. The mind and special senses 
gradually become weakened or paralyzed. 

A comfortable invention has been maie for skaters. 
A square bit of soap-etone, made hot in‘the fire, is 'n- 
serted in the skate-stock. It retains we-mth for some 
hours, and keeps the skater’s foot in a fortable con- 

ve. ; 


Low-water is generally considered a misfortune: 
but the people living along the banks of the Missouri 
account the low condition 
of water in that stream. They turn out in large num- 
bers and dig up the bed of the river for valuables lost 
by the wreck of steamboats. Ip one lecality large 
amounts of canned meats, fruits, and oysters, as well 
as many bottles of wine, have been found. 


“Norwood” bas been pnblished as a three-velame | 


novel in England, and, judging by the criticisms in 
English reviews, has been very favorably received. 
Whether it will ever be issued in a convenient book- 
form by an American publisher is a qnestion which 
the future alone will It would certainly 
mee? with a large sale. 
A torrespondent of the Boston Journal states that 
the dramatization of “ Norwood,” and Mr. Beecher's 
supposed approval of theatrical representations, has 
crested great excitement in Plymouth Charch. The 
matter was brought up in one of the church prayer- 
and Mr. Beecher stated among other things 
that “ letter he wrote was intended simply to say 
that if Mr. Bonner saw fit to let ‘ Norwood" be dram- 
atized, he, as the author, ‘would make no fuss about 
it. He thought an unfair advantage had been taken 
of him In the use made of the letter, in the construc- 
tiom put upon his words, and in using his name tn 
connection with the play. He did not approve of thea- 
tres; he never was in one at a performance: he never 
saw a circus, even, and never expected to.” 


“ Glycerine” has a bad reputation.’ A week or two 
ago a quiet individual sitting in a Boston railroad car, 
near the stove, drew forth a bottle and commenced 
laving his hands with the contents. The day was 
very cold and the neighborhood of the stove was 
crowded. One old man, watching the bottle-holder’s 
operations, asked him what kind of stuff he was us- 
ing. ‘*‘Glycerine,’™ replied the quiet man. “‘‘Glyce- 
rine !’ thunder (" and the old man rushed for the door. 
Others caught up the word, and they all rushed into 


the adjoining cars, leaving the user of “glycerine” to _ 


soothe his chapped hands at his leisure. 


A famous “ frozen well” in Vermont is now attract- 
img much attention. A recent visitor describes it as 
being forty-one feet in depth and passing through a 
stratum of frozen gravel fifteen feet thick before reach- 

water. The frozen gravel is overlaid by a four- 
fact layer of stiff clay, and underlaid by two or three 
feét of gtavel which was not frozen. It was dug in 
1666. by the owner, to supply his dwelling with water. 
In winter, it freezes over generally at night, several 
inches in thickness, and they have to send a boy down 
ip the morning to break it, and sometimes, in very 
cold winters, it freezes so hard as to be useless until 
spring. During the summer there is ice attached to 
the stones of the wall near the surface of the water, 
and sometimes small pieces are brought op in the 
bucket. Of course the water is cold at all times like 
ice-water. The extensive deposit of frozen gravel is 
the cause of the freezing of the water in the well; but 
the mystery is how did the frozen gravel get there? 

A story is told of a New England city 
who, one Monday last summer visited the market 
early in the morning. While there his attention was 
called to some very fine strawberries, He wished very 
much to purchase some, but it being so very early in 
the morning, it occurred to him that they must have 
been picked on Sunday, and of course he could not 
purchase or use apy thing which had been procured 
under such circamstances. He inquired of the farmer, 
“Mr. Smith, were these berries picked on Sunday?” 
Mr. Smith, with a sly twinkle in his eye, replied, “ No, 
on Sunday.” 
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more. recently they have occurred Im divers places 
nearer home—in Canada, in Vermont, and in.North- 
ern ‘New York, although mo damage was done in 
these places, beyond rousing numerous frightened 
up to present date, in our country at least, carthquakes 
cam bot. compare with locomotives ag “ engives.vf de- 
steustion.” Indeed it would seem far more safe to 
take a house in St. Thomas, than to take a car on al- 
most any of our railroad routes. Scarcely a day passes : 
without adding to the list of “ accidents,” and “ rail- | 
| road disasters” are fast becoming—as “ boiler explo- 
| sions” were a short time ago—part of the regular and 
standard “‘ news of the day.” 
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| 
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THE BARN-YARD. 

Tut large engraving on page 24, by Epwix 
Fores, is not a bad companion picture to the 
one which we have already noticed on the front 
page of this issue, ‘he barn-yard may be said 
to represent what many of the thrifty pioneers 
leave behind them when their restless spirits, 
like so many implacable Inspector Buckets, com- 
pel them, like as many restless and unquiet Joes, 
to keep *‘moving on.” It is the barn-yard of a 
thrifty farmer, and the original, with all the in- 
cidents portrayed therein, may be found in any 
of the New England or Middle States. 


THE LOUVRE GALLERY. 


We reproduce in this Number of the rie 4 
one of Mr. Wixstow Homer’s studies of Art-life 
in Paris, made -durthg his late residence in the 
French capital. It represents the Art-students. 
and copyists in the gailery of the palace of the 
Lotivre, engaged in making studies or copies of 
the Old Masters which have been gathered there- 
in. ‘The great galleries of Paris, and indeed of 
all the European capitals, are daily crowded in 
the manner represented in the picture by men 
and women and sometimes mere children. ‘The 
gallery of the Louvre is a splendid studio, and 
magnificently supplied with works of Art. The 
gallery itself has been over five hundred years in 
building. In 1200 it was a hunting lodge; later 
it was an arsenal: CHarves V. made it a library ; 
his suecessor changed it to a fortress; HENRY 
II. remodeled it into a picture-gallery, and it 
was gradually enlarged-for this purpose, and final- 
ly completed in 1857. It contains among the 
apartments devoted to Art the ‘* Museum of An- 
cient Art,” the **‘ Egyptian Museum,” the ‘‘Cham- 
bers of the Council of State,” now used to re- 
ceive the designs of all the various schools of Art 
and the ** Marine Museum.” ‘The works have 
been collected from all parts of Europe. Napo- 
1.50N I. and his various armies proved the most 
industrious of the French Art collectors, and in 
the campaigns in Italy stole—‘‘ seized” is the word 
used by the French in describing the manner of 
their collection—the finest works of the old Ital- 
jan masters and carried them to Paris. Ger- 
many and Austria and Spain suffered in the same 
raanner. So valuable were the works of Art thus 
carried off to Paris by the great conqueror that 
one of the most emphatic stipulations of the Holy 
Alliance treaty, on the fall of NaPpoLeon in 1895, 
provided for the restoration of the paintings pil- 
laged by Napoteon. Fortunately for the Art 
wold this provision was Never carried out, and 
instead of being again scattered throughout all 
Europe many of the best works of the Old Mas- 
ters ave colleeted in the Art-temple of the Louvre. 


MEMORY’S OFFERING. 


Ix the winter of 185— I returned to England, 
ef.er having been absent from it for some thirty 
yeas. My first care was to inquire after those 
friends whom I had known before I quitted my 
native land. Many, 1 found, were dead. Some, 
who when ! forme:ly knew them were in little 
better than a state of poverty, had risen wonder- 
fully in the world, Others, again, who were 
then in affluence, were reduced almost to penu- 
ry. Among the latter was a family with which 
I particularly sympathized. both husband and 
wife I had known in India, and had been on 
terms of great mtimacy With them. Some fif- 
teen years before the husband had been calied to 
F.ngland by the sadden illness of his father, who 
had been seized with paralysis, from which he 
had only partially veecovered. Thornton (for 
tliat was my friend’s name) arrived safely in En- 
gland, wich his wife, and about three months 
afterward his father died in a state of helpless 
irabecility. 

‘The old man appeared to have been of a very 
unamiable disposition. He was exggedingly av- 
avicious, and yet, at the same timeyhe entered 
with couiage into difficult enterprises, several of 
which were anfortunate, while others had yield- 
ed him enormous profit. At his death*he was 
found tc be possessed of a magnificent freehold 
e-tate, aml an immense number of shares in pub- 
lic companies. A vast proportion of the latter, 
however, proved, on investigation by the execu- 
tors, tc be valueless. Although the estate had 
been especially devised to Thornton by his fa- 
ther, the title-deeds could not be found. That 
they, and the transfer of the property, had for- 
merly been in the old man’s possession was cer- 
tain (he having purchased the estate himself), 
but as he was exceedingly close in all his affairs, 
regarding with great jealousy any interference, 
it was supposed that he had concealed the deeds 
before his attack of paralysis. As Thornton had 
never imagined they would be missing, he had 
made no inquiries respecting them during the 
old man’s lite. At first the loss of the deeds 
gave the heir considerable annoyance, but as no 
other claimant appeared, and as he was natural- 
ly of an indolent and somewhat careless disposi- 
tion, he deferred from day to day prosecuting 
the search, until at last the thought of the deeds 
almost faded from his mind. 

Hie had remained for thirteen years in quiet 
possession of his estate, when he vas suddenly 
seized with .an attack of inflammation of the 
lungs. When this attack subsided it left a most 
distressing weakness, from which, notwithstand- 
ing all the skill of the physician who attended 
him, there was little hope of his recovery. Find- 
ing all other remedies fail, and fearing that the 
disease might pass into consumption if it were 
not checked, he was advised to pass a winterin- 
the south of Italy, to try the effect of a change 
of climate. ‘To undertake a journey of the kind | 
was most distressing to both Thornton and his | 
wife, as they had several children whom they , 


determined, however, to follow the advice given 
them, and in the autumn they started for Naples. 
After had been about two months in that 
city my friend received a letter from his solicitor, 
informing him that a claimant had come forward 
for his estates in shire. He went on to say 
that at fifst sight the claimant’s case appeared to 
be a strong on t that as Thornton was of 
course in possession of the title-deeds as well as 
the transfer of the property, they should doubt- 
less be able to prove the claim unfounded. He 
concluded by advising Thornton’s immediate re- 
turn to England, so that they might as soon as 
possible bring forward their proofs, and thus set 
aside the probabilities of an expensive Chancery 
suit. 

The letter came like a thunder-clap on Thorn- 
ton. He now blamed himself severely for his 
indolence and apathy in not having sought for 
the title-deeds. Difficult as they have 
been to find immediately after the death of his 
father, they would now, of course, be far more 
so. He had no alternative, however. Although 
the change of climate had done him no good he 
resolyed to come back to nd at once, aud 
commence what he ought to have commenced 
years before—an active search for the title-deeds. 
Accordingly, a few days after the receipt of the 
letter, he and his wife left Naples to return home. 
Their journey proceeded favorably enough till 
they arrived at Mount Cenis, where they were 
overtaken during the night by a violent snow- 
storm. ‘Their carriage was upset, though fortu- 
nately they escaped without personal injury. At 
the time of the accident they were near one of 
the post-houses. An open sledge was prepared 
for them, and they continued their journey. 
When on the summit, they were for a consider- 
able time exposed to the cold blast, their progress 
being of the slowest. The descent of the mount- 
ain, however, was accomplished withoat difficul- 
ty, nor did any thing else worthy of notice oc- 
cur till they reached London. Although Thorn- 
ton at the time appeared to have suffered no very 
great inconvenience from his accident on Mount 
Cenis, he now began to experience its effects in 
a sofffem@hat alarming degree. He was seized 
with a distressing cough, which allowed him no 
peace either night or day. Still, business had 
to be attended to. He called upon his lawyer, 
and then, for the first time, told him the terrible 
truth, that not only did he not possess the title- 
deeds but that he did not even know where they 
were. 

It would oceupy too much space were [ to go 
into the details of the suit which was brought 
against Thornton for the estate.. Every course 
which legal ingenuity could devise was adopted 
by his solicitor, but unhappily without eftect. 
Kach successive defense brought forward in sup- 
port of his rights left his case in a worse condi- 
tion than before. Nor was this the only misfor- 
tune which befell the poor family. Another, 
and a far more terrible one, accompanied it step 
by step. Thornton was now in a deep decline. 
No human skill could save him. He had before 
him the terrible certainty of soon leaving his 
widow and children destitute in the world, with- 
out influence or friends to interest themselves in 
their behalf. One grief he was saved from: 
the decision of the court, which left his family 
penniless, was not given till a week after his de- 
cease. 

On my' arrival in England one of my first 
wishes was to visit poor Mrs. Thornton. I had 
heard of the death of her husband, but not one 
word of the pecuniary misfortunes which had be- 
fallen the family. 1 imagined that she was liv- 
ing in a state of affluence. I did not know her 
address, bat I called on a person whom I knew 
to have been intimate with her husband in or- 
der to obtain it. Here, for the first time, I 
learned, in part, the sad story of the ‘Thornton 
family. My informant, however, could give me 
but few particulars. ‘‘He had lost sight of 
them,” he said, ‘*‘for some time. They had, 
moved from the house they had lived in at fisst 
into a smaller, and from that, he understood, 
into a smaller one still, and he knew nothing 
more.” But he gave me the address of a person 
who was better acquainted with them than he 
was. My second inquiry did not improve the 
aspect of things. I learned that they were no 
longer keeping house but living in lodgings, and 
he gave me the address. I applied at the lodg- 
ings, and afterward at two others, each humbler 
than the former, till at last I found Mrs. ‘Thorn- 
ton and her family seeking shelter in a poorly- 
furnished room in 

It was about six o’clock on Christmas-eve 
when I paid her my first visit... The poor wo- 
man had some difficulty in recognizing me, and 
when at last she did so she burst into tears. I 
endeavored to console her, and at last I partially 
succeeded. ‘‘I am sorry,” she said, ‘‘ to. be 
obliged to receive you in such a condition as. we 
are in. As you may perceive, we are in great 
distress.” ‘The aspect of the room thoroughly 
bore out her assertion. Around a small table, 
lighted by a single candle, were seated three of 
her daughters, the eldest—perhaps some four- 
teen or fifteen years of age—bugily employed in 
making up some mourning garments of a very 

r description. Beside the mother’s chair 
stood two little boys between foug and six years 
ofage. ‘They were scared, half-frightened, and 
gazed with curiosity at the tears on their mo- 
ther’s cheeks. I inquired of the poor woman 
how she intended to act in the future. She re- 
plied that at present she could form no plan, her 
mind being so utterly crushed by the fearful 
blow she had received in her husband's death. 
She hoped that shortly she would be able to ex- 
ert herself, either by teaching children or doing 
needle-work, but where to begin, or to whom to 
apply, she was wholly at a loss to decide. She 
then gave me some details of the Chancery suit, 
most of which I had already heard from differ- 
ent sourtes. More by way of saying something 
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than from any interest I felt in the answer, I 
asked her whether her husband had been certain 
that the deeds had really been in his father’s 
possession. She replied that he had been posi- 
tively certain as to that; and had assured her 
over and over again that, before he himself had 
left Engle»? for India, he had seen them, and 
had had tiem for some days in his possession. 
I remained with Mrs. Thornton till about eight 
o'clock. I had promised to spend the Christ- 
mas-eve at the house of a friend not very far 
from her lodgings, where there was to be a small 
family party. I told Mrs. Thornton, however, 
that I would call on her again in a few days, and 
if I could assist her in any way I would most 
willingly do so. 

The party to which I was invited was at the 
house of a widow, whom I had also known in 
India. But how different was her 
that of Mrs. Thornton! ‘The one I had just left 
was overwhelmed with sorrow, while the other 
was the very embodiment of happiness. Her 
house looked gay all over, for all in it were mer- 
ry.. The rooms were handsomely furnished, and 
well lighted; every thing, in rt, betokened 
luxury. ‘There were, perhaps, twenty children 
present, varying from ten to seventeen years of 
of age. ‘They sang, and danced, and amused 
themselves with games till the room sounded 
like a Babel. Among the elder girls was qne 
that particularly attracted my attention. She was 
remarkably pretty; but what specially pleased me 
was the great richness and purity of her voice 
when singing. Moreover, for her age, she ap- 
peared to be an accomplished musician; and [ 
am intensely fond of music. Moore's melody of 
the ** Last Rose of Summer” she sang so well 
that she was not only encored but asked to sing 
it a third time. It had always been a great fa- 
vorite of mine, and certainly it never stood higher 
in my estimation than it did that evening. 

I remained at the party till about eleven o'clock, 
when, having bidden those present good-night, I 
returned to Morley’s Hotel, where I was residing 
at the time. 
ified to find a bright fire burning in the grate. 
The. night was bitterly cold, and I had not yet 
got accustomed to the rigor of an English win- 
ter. I put on my slippers and dressing-gown, 
and before retiring for the night I threw myself 
into an easy-chair by the fire, and fell into a 
brown study. 

The events of the day now came before my 
mind without continuity or conpection. None 
of them dwelt, however, even for a moment, till 
I came to poor Mrs. Thornton and her helpless 
family ; these remained in my thoughts for some 
minutes. I was considefing in what way I could 
possibly assist them, but had not been able to 
cgme to any thing like a definite conclusion. I 
then reflected how different was the position of 
the two widows whom I had seen that evening. 
The dwelling of the one seemed to be the abode 
of happiness, that of the other the abode of mis- 
ery. ‘the different persons I had met at~the 
children’s party then occurred to me one by one, 
till at last my mind settled upon the pretty, grace- 
ful girl to whose singing 1 had listened with so 
much pleasure. . Moore's melody, as I said be- 
fore, had always been a favorite one with me. I 
remembered, too, that the first time I had heard 
it was when I was about eighteen years of age. 
I had left school, and was to pass a month or six 
weeks in Zondon before entering myself as a stu- 


_dent at the University of Oxford. It was like- 


wise at a small party, where there was a giil of 
about the same age as the young lady I had so 
much admired this evening. Whether the mel- 
ody had then been sung in as artistic a manner 
as this evening I can not say. Possibly it was 
not, for at that time my heart was exceedingly 
susceptible, and I may have then given the lady 
credit for far greater skill than she possessed. 
Let that be as it may, I was perfectly enraptured 
with her performance, and not only with her per- 
formance but also with her a ance. Her 
person now came before my with singular 
vividness. As I sat with my toes turned towaid 
the fire, I brought to my memory her figure, 
seated on the music-stool. She wore a white 
dress, fastened round the waist with a sash of 
broad blue ribbon, tied in a bow behind, and the 
She had 
preposterously large sleeves, especially at the 
shoulders, and her hair was dressed behind with 
three bows, which rose some eight or nine inches 
above her head. I had not thought of her for 
years, but now not only was she herself seated 

fore me in imagination, but even the old+fash- 
ioned square piano, with its thin, turned legs, 
and drawers to hold the music, was also present 
to my imagination, and I could even see the brass 
ornaments which surmounted the legs of the in- 
— and the book of melodies on the music- 
stand. 

My mind continued to dwell upon the scene 
thus conjured up before me. I remembered a 
certain Scotch doctor of the name of Macron as 
having been present then, and as being afterward 
the surgeon of the ship in which I sailed to In- 
dia. I remembered, too, that on more than one 
occasion I had been in correspondence with him. 
He was a middle-sized pock-pitted man, very 
ordinary-looking, and with short and scrubby 
black hair, and black, piercing eyes. After the 
young lady had concluded, he walked to the pi- 
ano, and in a somewhat pedantic tone, and with 
strong Scotch accent, stated that, although he 
greatly admired the young lady's singing, he must 
dispute the correctness of the words. He held 
it was an utter absurdity for the poet to say, when 
addressing the rose, ‘‘ Where thy mates of the 
garden lie scentless and dead.” All the world, 
at any rate that portion of it acquainted with the 
most elementary principles of botany, was per- 


fectly well aware that the rose did not lose its 


= death, but that its leaves were fre- 
tly gathered and preserved solely owing to 
the thes thas ta thoes 


ition from . 


On retiring to my room I was grat-. 


When I had perfectly identified the figure and 
bearing of the + cotch doctor, another peison came 
upon the scene, It was that of a stout elderly 
lady, the grandmother of the gil who had sung 
the song. the was dressed in a preposterously 
large turban, and a stiff old-fashioned silk gown 
which looked as though it had never been made 
for her. By fixing the mind upon her, every 

irtion of her dress and appearance came vividly 

fore me, and even the gouty appearance of a 
joint of one of her fingers @id not-escape me. 
Her face at the time was unnaturally red, for she 
was in-a great passion, which she had evidently 
much difficulty in suppressing. By some obscure 
reasoning she had arrived at the conclusion that 
the Scotch doctor’s objection conyeyed.an indi- 
rect sarcasm on her grand-daughter's singing, and 
she hastily rose from her. seat to defend her. + lic 
told him that it was a great pity when people did 
find fault that they did not take care to first un- 
derstand the subject they were talking about. it 


-was true that dead rose leaves have a scent, and 


a powerful one too, but it was one of ‘a totally 
different character from that which they had 
when in full blossom. - This was doubtless tlic 
poet's meaning. The doctor could not let this 
clumsy explanation pass without reply, and he 
pon out te her that the word used was ‘‘ scent- 

” “The old lady finding her position unten- 
able, got more more indignant, and some 
sharp words passed between her and the doctor. 
The dispute was only put an end to by the inter- 
ference of the lady of the house. 

A few hours before not a single incident con- 
nected with that evening party was present in my 
mind, yet a slight gacidentdl circumstance had 
brought every thing before me again almost as 
fresh as when it occurred. I now pursued the 
same train of thought, incited thereto by the de- 
sire to prove still further the correctness of a the- 
ory of mine—that nothing is ever irrevocably lost 
to the memory, bnt that the most trifling thing 
remains as indelibly stamped on it as objects of 
the greatest importance. I endeavored to con- 
jure up the minutizw of the occurrences of that 
old evening. Isucceeded wonderfully. As soon 
as I had fixed one object clearly in my mind I 
easily made it the stepping-stone to another, till - 
I coy remembered even the most paltry and 
insignificant objects. ‘The dress of the party and 
the appointments of the room ; the oldsfashioned 
high chimney-board of painted and carved wood ; 
the glass above it with its frame covered with cut 
paper to defend it from the flies; the cane-bot- 
tomed bamboo-patterned chairs ; the very dishes 
and ornaments of the supper-table, as well as the 
way in which the candles were placed, became 
again perfectly distinct. I remembefed full well 
that the plates were of different patterns, as if the 
whole china of the establishment had been col- 
lected for the occasion. There were also silver 
forks and spoons of different patterns, as though 
a portion of the plate had been borrowed. ‘The 
dishes which were served presented themselves 
before me in succession. ‘There were the cold 
fowls at one end of the table, and a tongue at 
the other, a lobster salad in the centre, and some 
dishes of jellies and creams, most of them in a 
somewhat unfortunate condition, as if they had 
been made at home and had not turned kindly 
out oftheir moulds. Every separate circumstance 
connected ,it.. the party, down to the most mi- 
nute,  clicvc, * could have conjured up had I 
cared to ..rsuc the thread of association; but 
getting somewhat tired I rose from my seat and 
a few minutes afterward was in bed. But it was 
some time before I could sleep. I fell into a 
drowsy, dreamy state, half sleeping, half waking, 
and the thought of the evening party I have de- 
scribed would occasionally come before me, and 
mix itself up in the strangest manner with the 
eventsoftheday. ‘The figure of the Scotch doctor 
haunted me, and I believe. he was the 

t person in my thoughts. I remembered hav- 
ing some obscure idea that he was living in Lon- 
don. I wished, if possible, to find him out if 
that was the case. 

Whether I fully came to the conclusion before 
falling asleep that I would seek out my Scotch 
friend I know not. Of this, however, I am cer- 
tain, that when I awcke next morning the idea 
again came into my mind. I descended into the 
coffee-room and ordered my breakfast. While it 
was being prepared I passed the time in walking 
backwaid and forward in the room, my mind be- 
ing at the moment occupied with my own per- 
sonal affairs. Suddenly I stopped before a table, 
on which the London Post-oftice Directory, Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Guide, and other books were ly- 
ing. ‘Thinking of something else at the time, I — 
mechanically took up the Medical Directory. On 
opening it the idea flashed across my mind to 
search for the name of my Scotch doctor. I did 
so, and found that there was a firm of Macron & 

, Surgeons, residing in Street, Lam- 
beth. As there was no other practiiioner of the 
name of Macron in the list, I naturally concluded 
that this must be my old Indian acquaintance. 
I accordingly noted the address on a slip of pa- 

, resolving to go there and ascertain whether 
it were really he as soon as the moining service 
(it was Christmas-day) should be over, 

I kept to my resolution, and, with some little 
difficulty (for 1 was a perfect stranger in ihe lo- 
cality), succeeded in finding the house. When 
I arrived I sent up my name by the assistant in 
the dispensary, and the doctor shortly afterward 
made his appearance. It was more than twenty 

ears since I had seen him, and although time 
made considerable changes I recognized him 
with little difficulty. True, his hair, which had 
formerly been so stiff as to stand upright, was all 
gone, and his head was as bald as the palm of 
one’s hand. Stil], his shaggy black eyebrows, 
deep-set piercing eyes, and intelligent, good-hnu- 
mored expression remained. In figure, too, he 
had From being a slim, wiry man, he 
had become somewhat corpulent. 
He at once recognized me, and after a most 
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jend] ting, conducted me into his little 
ehind the dispensary. _Here we were 
seated together for some time, talking over former 
times and old acquaintances, [I found that he 
had retired from the service about twenty years 
since, possessed of some little money; that he 
had afterwacd married, and had settled in the 
locality I found him in; that a year after his 
marriage he had had the misfortune to lose his 
wife, who died in giving birth to a daughter, and 
that he had ever since remained a widower ; ahat 
his daughter had married a short time before, 
his son-in-law being now his partner; and that 
they had a very good om practice, and 
were mach respected by their patients. 

During our ‘coanauaten the doctor suddenly 
asked me how I had contrived to find him out. 
I told him that [ had discovered his address by 
means of the Medical Directory, and that I had 
been induced to look for his name in consequence 
of his coming so vividly to my mind the evening 
before. In narrating the circumstances I re- 
minded him that it was on the evening of that 
party I had had the pleasure of first making his 
acquaintance. 

‘“You quite surprise me,” he said; ‘‘T had 
not the slightest recollection of that. But now 
that you mennon it I think I can remember 
something about it. Was it not in a house at 
Street ?” he asked. 

I replied that it was, 

** How very singular!” he remarked ; ‘‘ though 
I had completely forgotten not only the party, b t 
even the name of the person who gave it, I now 
begin to remember both perfectly.” 

I mentioned his dispute with the old lady about 
the words of the song. Leaning his head back 
in his chair, and placing his hands before his 
eves, he remained for some moments silent. 

}low extraordinary!” he said, at last. 
begin, now to remember both the girl and her 
grandmother.” 

We went on in this wy talking over the oc- 
curvences of the party, each endeavoring to assist 
the other on points in which our memories failed. 
At last Macron said : 

‘* You are not the only person to whom I was 
introduced that evening for the first time. I also 
made the acquaintance of that tall precise fellow, 
Murdoch, the solicitor, who, by-the-by, becatifie 
a very good patient of mine afterward.” 

‘* | forget him entirely,” I said. : 

‘Surely not; if you think for a moment,” re- 
plied Macron, ‘* you must remember him. - He 
was a tall, gaunt man, about fifty years of age, 
and exceedingly reserved in his manner.” 

After a moment's reflection I easily recall 
not only the figure of the man, but even the pe- 
culiarities of his dress. He was tall and angular, 
with large hands and feet.. He wore an enor- 
mous white cravat, and a long white shirt-frill. 
He had on a blue coat, with brass buttons, black 
pantalvons, fitting tight to his legs, and fastened 
at the ankle with ribbons, res mp by still great- 
er advantage the enormous size of his foot. 

We now began to speak of our old Indian ac- 
quaintances, and among others of poor ‘Thornton, 
whose late history I found was totally unknown 
to Macron. He listened with great interest and 
evident sympathy to my narrative. 

‘*T had really a deep respect for him,” he said, 
“and a greater still for his wife. What does the 
poor thing intend to do?” 

‘* Really I do not know,” I replied. ‘* She has 
the world before her where to choose; and that 
is all that can be said. What little I can do to 
help her I will do with pleasure; but I fear that 
will not be much.” 

‘*But do you really believe,” said Macron, 
** that Thoruton’s father ever had legal possession 

of the estate ?” 

‘*] have no reason to doubt it,” I replied ; 
**and Mrs. Thornton herself seems certain that 
the deeds had been some days in her husband's 
possession befure he left England for India.” 

‘“*That is singular,” said Macron. “I sin- 
cerely pity the poor lady. If that old solicitor 
had been alive, he might have thrown some light 
upon the matter.” 

‘*What had Murdoch to do with it?” I in- 
quired, somewhat puzzled at the remark. 


**T do not know whether he was Mr. Thorn- | 


tons solicitor: I believe he was, by-the-by. I 

know they were intimately acquainted, and had 

business transactions together.” 

aa Are you sure they were intimately acquaiut- 


** Perfectly sure. As I told you before, Mur- 
doch was, during the latter part of his life, a pa- 
tient of mine, and I had to attend him at his own 
house in Bloomsbury—where, by-the-way, he also 
had his office—generally once or twice a week, 
for about a year before his death; and I used to 
hear old Thornton's name mentioned there. But 
1 have forgotten pretty well about it. It is a 
long time ago now. Old Mardoch must have 
been dead at least fifteen years. If you think I 
can do any thing for the widow,” continued Mac- 
ron, **pray tell me, As you’ may imagine, I 
have not very much in my power. Bat you re- 
member the old fable of the mouse and the lion 
caught in the hunter's net. I might be useful in 
getting her children out into the world for her.”’ 

I promised Macron that I would certainly make 
him useful if I could ; and after a little more con- 
Versation we parted, determining that for the fu- 
ture we should keep up our acquaintance. 


Next morning, as I was on the point of leaving 
my hotel to pay Mrs. Thornton a visit, I met Dr. 
Macron at door. 


‘I am glad I canght you,” he said, “‘ for I 
very much wished to have a chat with you.” 

1 immediately led him back to the coffee-room ; 
and having got seated at one of the tables pretty 
well apart from the other company, he told me 
‘hat the deseription I had given him of the mis- 
fortunes of the Thornton family had touched him 
*» much that he had been unable to drive it from 
his mind, am afraid,” he continued, “that 


vou will fancy I am wasting your time on a very 
fiuitless errand; but as I know you feel 
for the poor widow and her family, I am sure 
you will excuse me even should my visit lead to 
nothing. I told you yesterday that I was certain 
Mr. Murdoch, the mt rsang had been mixed up 
in some way with old Mr. Thornton's affairs. 
After I retired to bed a circumstance bearing on 
the subject, which I had utterly forgotten, came 
to my mind, Some sixteen ago, when I was at- 
tending Murdoch, who was suffering from a sharp 
attack of gont, | remember that he had a violent 
dispute with his grandson, a boy abovt fourteen 
years of age. Murdoch at the time was seated 
in the room on the first-floor of his house in 
Bloomsbary. He had given the lad orders to tie 
up some deeds carefully in brown paper, and la-. 
bel them. ‘The lad obeyed; but I was surprised 
to see that‘on his presenting the packet to his 
grandfather, he was rewarded with a sound box 
on the ear. It appeared that the boy, in 
writing the name on the packet, had blo the 
paper, and that his grandfather, who was most 
ise in all things, had lost his temper at the 
lunder. I endeavored to make peace between 
them, but for some time with scant success, Mur- 
doch pointing out the ink-blot to me in excuse 
for his violence to the boy. 

** As I reflected on the circumstances my mem- 
ory by degrees brought back to me the whole de- 
tails connected with the affair. 1 clearly remem- 
bered the room, with its tin boxes ranged round 
the walls, the small collection of law books in 
dull yellow bindings, the table covered with pa- 
pers, and the tasy-chair where sat the gouty old 
man. Even the paper parcel which had caused 
the dispute came before me, as plainly as the day 
when the affair occurred. 

‘‘For some minutes [ was lost in wonder at 
the retentiveness of memory. ‘The vision of the 
blotted packet before my eyes the while, I thought 
I could remember the words, ‘ Mr. Thornton's 
deeds,’ written on it. Whether this was really 
the case or only a freak of the imagination I 
can not say. Very possibly you may smile at my 
folly, but I could not help thinking that no mis- 
chief would be done by my informing you of it.” 

“Tt is not likely that I shall smile at your 
statement,” I replied, “‘ for so far from consider- 
ing it improbable that you.remember the written 
words correctly, I think it is extremely likely. 
The memory plays stranger freaks with us every 
day, but so frequent afte these phenomena that 
we take no account of them, although they are 
well worthy of the most careful consideration. 
But, candidly, though we assume your memory 
to be correct, I do not see how the recollection 
can benefit poor Mrs. Thornton. If [ under- 
stand you, Murdoch has been dead for many 
ears 


** Yes, but his grandson is still alive; and it is 
probable he would still remember the whole cir- 
cumstances from the blow he then received.” 

** Can we find him ?” 

** Yes, easily. He is now a clerk in one of the 
city banks.” 

I pro to Macron that we should immedi- 
ately call upon him. ‘To this he readily assented, 
and we at once set out together. We found 
young Mardoch in the office, and he conducted 
us into a private room. Macron commenced the. 
conversation by asking him whether he recollecte«! 
a certain day when, in his grandfather's office, 
he received a box on the ear for making a blot 


on a label he had written? 


** Remember it!” he said, laughing; ‘yes, I 
should think I do; and with good eause, too, for 
my ear tingled for the next four-and-twenty hours 
afier it. ‘The annoyance was the greater to me 
from your being present. I felt hurt, for my 
dignity was wounded, although you were kind 
enough to attempt to make ce betweén us. 
Every cireumstance connected with the transac- 
tion is now as fresh in my memory as on the day 
it occurred.” 

** Do you remember what deeds the parcel con- 
tained ?” inquired the doctor. 

‘* Perfectly well; they belonged to a gentleman 
named Thornton, and related to a freehold estate 
he had purchased.” 

** Do you know what was done with the deeds ?” 

**They were to be lodged with a banker in 
Wales, but I forget his name now. Mr. Thorn- 
ton had agreed to purchase some iron-works 
there, but not having sufficient reddy money of 
his own at the time he borrowed a portion of it 
from the bankers on his note of hand, and the 
deeds were to be lodged with them as an equi- 
table collateral security.” 

** And how did the affair terminate ?” inquired 
Macron. 

** Well, I can not tell you that correctly,” Mr. 
Murdoch replied. ‘‘ The iron-works, 1 know, 
were a dead failure, and it was said that the loss 
caused the attack of paralysis that killed Mr. 
Thornton. .I have some idea that ‘Thornton took 
up the bill before it became due; but even of that 
I am not quite certain.” 

We conversed a short time longer with Mr. 
Mardoch, but without obtaining from Aim any 
further information of any value. fher we 
quitted the bank I bade Macron adieu, thanking 
him for the trouble he had taken, and I then 
called on Mrs. Thornton. Without informing 
her of my reason for calling, I drew from her 
the name and address of the solicitor who had 
conducted the suit for her husband, 
and after I had quitted her, I went direct to his 
office, and fortunately found him at home. He 
listened to me with great attention, and with evi- 
dent sympathy. When I had concluded, he said: 
**It will give me immense satisfaction if I can 
diseover the deeds, not only for the poor widow's 
sake, but also because I have always been under 
a powerfal im ion that they existed, and had 
only been mislaid. I will immediately set about 
the search, and if I find them, it will give me 
more satisfaction than any cause I ever gained.” 


The remainder is soon told. The solicitor suc- 


ceeded in finding the deeds bankers had 
afterward become bankrupt, all their papers 
had been lodged with the solicitors of as- 


signees. Iw their possession the deeds were | 


found amotig some old papers. In the mean time 


not a word Was spoken on the subject to Mrs. | 
documents were in the hands | 


Thornton till the 
of her solicitor, and on New-Year's Day I had 
the pleasure of accompanying him to her house 
to convey to hér the joyful intelligence that in a 
short time she would again be restored to a state 
of affluence. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


As a worthy divine and a broad-thinking doctor 
were discussing about the “‘ Eseays and Reviews,” 
some doubts were raised whether Eve was formed 
from a “bone,” when a tical lady remarked: 
‘* Well, if Eve were so it must have been from 
the Bone of Contention. 


“What do you call this?" said Mr. Jones Smith 

tly tapping his breakfast with his fork. “Call 
tr « e landlady, ‘what do you’ call it?” 
said Smith, “I don’t know. There is 


not hair e in it for mortar, but there is entirely 
too mach if it is intended for hash |" J 
A Rewarx—“ Let's liquor.” 


THE CHRISTMAS BATTLE. 


t. Daybreak—The Charge of Light Infantry. 


4 Mince-Pie Works carried by Storm. 
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"6 Night after the Battle. 


An Irishman called at a country book-store to pur- 
chase ‘a steel pen. The clerk handed him one, aud 
after examining it a moment he threw it down, de- 
claring that he fidn't want to be cheated iu that mar- 

icked it up, and asked, “‘ What is the 
matter with it? 


“It's broke,” sald the man; “I want a whole one, 
or I'll not pay ye fort.” 

The clerk aauuved him that it was whole, and a good 
one, but was effectually silenced by the Irishman, 
who puinting out its de excla : 

“An will yez be afther calling that a whole one? 
Don’t you see it’s aplitr” 

WANTED. 
A bride who is willing to commence honsekeeping 
in the same style in w her parents begun. 
Twenty fashionable young ladies who dare to be 
seen wielding a dust-brusb, or darning their brother’s 
ey if a gentleman should happen to make an 
early ca 

Ten i dent ladies of “good families,” 
who their last winter's bowuets to church 


on a fine Sunday. 7 
ladies of sufficient to Into 
are confess they over of 


com y, who 
a pudding. 


A friend of Lady Morgan's was once Gagencing 6 
certain Bishop, and coucluded a violent philippic M 
declaring that his lordsbip was so heretical fm cburc 
observances that he wonld “eat a borse on Asb- 
Wednesday!” “Ofcourse he wonld,” said Lady Mor- 
gan—*“ of course he would, if it was a fast horse 


3- Determined Attack on Fort Turkey. 


The first thing a hen eays to her brood, and not the 
last thing a child says te his father—“Sbell out 
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n tne e 
PORK-PACKING IN | A= | who trims the hams with 

ij is cut out, and the sides 

: Crxcrxnati, Ohio, de- rated into “ chunks.” 
if lights to call herself the S og slides to the calles, the 
Queen City of the 
| | West ;” her rival neigh- ma ried to a huge boiler, which, 

= 


bors of Louisville, Pitts- 
burg, Chicago, and St. 


; red to 
Louis, take great. pleas- pulp, from which the fat Ye 
pressed for lard. Th 


of late years ® be a boast = time before going to the 
Lie of the city, for it has smoke-house. 
grown to be expressive pork, carefully salted ‘snd 
of the fact that the Queen 


City is the greatest pork- 


~~ In the cellar shown 
the aketch was piled more 
packing centre in the than three 


country. Here over half entit 
| 
d ann g es 
| ments in Ohio, Kentucky, 
ly; the number of'esta Indiana, Illinois, Miseo 
# lishments engaged in the and other Western States 
trade can not be named, are kept almost continuous- 
and the revenue derived == ~\ SSS balfte three millions of hogs 
fom is pois is inal are slaughtered and pack- 
culable. was very nat- 
ural that in the HOG-SLAUGHTERING—THE “KILLING” ROOM.—{Sxercuep sy 
if | = — 
HOG-SLAUGHTERING—THE “GUTTING” ROOM.—[Sxeronep sy Tuzopors R. Davis.) 
if houses of this city our artist should find employ- : SS HENRY KEEP. 
Ri ment for his pen and pencil. Accompanying his SS It i f th ral ted fallacies 
sketches, which we give on this page, came the T generaily allac 
ei 4 The killing is done on the second-floor, to which =! 6 : : h - h ” 
: the h = that ‘‘some have greatness thrust upon them, 
re | e hogs ascend by means of an inclined walk. En- = but it i by th al him. ond tn 
ca i tering a pen at the top of this walk, they are uncere- = ut i is never Dy the accident OF birth; an 
eG moniously knockeé on the head with a hammer in the = ninety-nine cases out of every hundred greatness 
a Gown is achieved by hard, earnest labor and thought. 
at the first clip.” From this pen they go to the stick- SS 
: “  {ng-floor, when a knife is intruded down the windpipe aS There is certainly ‘‘a tide in the affairs of men 
, into the heart. In a moment they are thrown into a SS which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
vat scalding water, where the SS but SHAKSPEARE knew well, when he wrote the 
a sufficient length of time to permit the bristles S . all 
removed easily, when an iron cradle lifts it to a table, = words and painted the sad results of an omission 
where two men await its arrival for the purpose of re- | , f | | S to seize such an opportunity, that that same tidal 
bog om two other men remove certain other portions + was to be ridden only by the bold swimmer 
of the hair. Thus the hog rolls to the end of the table who knew when to take it. And that is a part 
completely denuded state. Here a gambrel is inse aie = : it is onl of experience. n 
the hog is rolled from the table; its weight bears it to = Sa Lr successful men of/our country have been 
, | rails and lays the hog open with three or four strokes . 
of his knife. The hog swings further on; another adorns ne 
ht i man drenches it with a flood of water from a hose- 4 rly, 18 One Of these se -made men. He 
is} pipe. From this person the carcass goes down a track == _ has made himself prominent and powerful amo 
ne . the hanging-room, where it is left for cooling. = x 3 ; ek the financiers of the country. . ‘‘ He is great, 
From the entrance of the pen to the cooling-room—or f 
niinutes’ duration. — grass to spring up where only one grew before ; 
| w on which the carcass is when coo , : 
i : single blow severs the head, another the-hams. The HOG-SLAUGHTERING—THE “COOLING” ROOM. who helps in other respects to make the wilder- 
i 
HOG-SLAUGHTERING—THE CUTTING" ROOM. HOG-SLAUGHTERING—THE “SALTING” CELLAR. 
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blossom like the -—— —_— died when he was in his 
rose, who with a liberal : infaney; his father had 
use of material means } 
urges on the advance- and the son was taken in 
through regions that only cers of the county and ap- 
were the do- prenticed at the age of 
main of the savage—who 
levels the forest, digs . 
canals, builds railroads, 
provides employment for 
the laborer, and in a thou- 
sand other ways diffuses 
wealth wherever wealth 
is needed to develop the 
resources of a young coun- 
try. Commodore 
DERBILT, GEorGE Law, 
and Danret Drew, as { 
we have had former oc- 
casions to show, are rec- 


—_{$_—- 


q 


i 


” 
have so distributed, and MX @_@ frequently seen 
are now so distributing. Wt GSS zw" ern papers a few years 
WQQAQQAQO ago, but now haply out 


their wealth as in some 
sense to make the entire 
country participant. 
They are kings in the 
largest acceptation of 
the term—rai kings, 


kings — yet using their S 
more than monarchical Sv RG 


SRAM UN away from the Sub- 
NS GCGGK¥_EO_ ecriber, Kezr, 


All persons are forbid trust- 
\ AS SV ing him on my account, as 
y no debts of his 
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power to promote in vari- SS KG GOQQ_E 
ous ways the public good. WSs WN 
Henry Keep, from be- SSA VG| gh 
ginnings quite as hum- SSS 
ble as those of VANDER- GAAS SG GS} 
has risen to a position WYO SS  S NSS 
equally conspicuous. : 
One of the most success- 
ful men in Wall Street, 
and for years past at the 
head of one of the great- 
est Transportation Com- 
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ies in the world, re- ~ bled him to accumulate 5: } J 
that he was born in a small capital, and with 
the boot of a stage; Joun = the true intuition of gen- 
Jacos Astor was born, SS ius he conceived the idea ’ 
one might say, in a butch- / ‘3 SS of transferring histalents 
er’s stall; ‘* Cornett the from bucolic parsuits and 
NELIUS VANDERBILT, the ier yet riskier realms of ; ; | 
railroad king”) was fimance. From 1837 to 
if not in, at least heir to, 1840 he was engaged as — 
a Staten Island ferry-boat an Exchange broker and ; a < 
(and very dealer in uncurrentmon- 
ning that was seventy- ey, and in this business : 
three years ago); the he met with great suc- — — 
** steamboat king,” Dan- cess. At 4 later : 
ret Drew, began life as he established the “* Pots- : | 
a cattle-drover. Henry dam Bank,” the ‘‘ Union 
KEEP appears to have Bank,” ‘‘ Henry Keep’s 
been born in the poor- Bank,” and other mon- ke 
house, and to have begun etary institutions in Cen- 
life as a runaway appren- tral and Western New | 
tice. He was born in York. In 1854, or there- 
Adams, Jefferson Coun- about, he removed to 
ty, New York, on June mem New York city and be” 
22, 1818, His mother — gan operations in Wall 
= = = = == 
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THE TORNADO IN THE WEST INDIES—POSITION OF THE U.S. STEAMER “MONONGAHELA” AT ST. CROIX.—Sxzronep sr Joun E. C. Purznson.—{Suz Pacs 80.) : 


ognized types of this kind E SSS AEE 
steamboat kings, money | 
horse along the tow- 
Joun G. Tettzer. His 
careful habits soon ena- 
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Street. Walking one day into the counting- 
room of the well-known firm of Lockwoop & 
Co., he said, with characteristic bluntness : 

‘* sir, every concern that I have dohe business 
with has broken; do you think you can stand 
me 

Locx woop & Co. liked the man’s frankness, 
and they agreed to *‘ stand him.” 

Qur great railroad system at that time was 
experiencing the disastrous effects of improvi- 
dent management. In the autumn of 1859 
Cleveland and Toledo, for example, was selling 
in the market at as low a figure as 16. The 
‘infirmity of this concern” (as DANIEL O'Con- 
NELL would have said if he had known any thing 
bout it) was Krep’s opportunity, and he Jost no 
time in improving it. He succeeded in having 
the road placed under his sole control; and un- 
der his management it was brought out of the 
Slough of Despond, and to-day its shares are sell- 
(feat 100 @ 10% ex-dividend. He next took 
Michigan Southern in hand. ‘This road at the 
time was about to pass into the hands of re- 
ceivers, and its shares were quoted at five cents 
on the dollar. As soon as he obtained control 
of its affairs it experienced a new lease of pros- 
perity, so much so that the stock to-day is quoted 
at 77, while the road itself, from one of the worst, 
is now one of the best equipped in the whole 
country. 

Mr. Kerp’s shrewd business foresight was ex- 
hibited about this time as conspicuously in real 
estate as in railroad speculations. In connection 
with another capitalist he became the purchaser 
of the well-known ,“* Brick Church property” at 
what, m those days, was considered an extrava- 
gant price; but whoever looks at the magnificent 
buildings which to-day adorn its site need not 
be informed that, with the subsequent rapid ap- 
preciation of values, the purchase proved a prince- 
Jy investment. 
~The next noteworthy incident in Mr. KEep’s 


_eareer was the famous contest for the control of 


the New York Central Railroad, the details of 
which must be familiar to such of our readers as 
take an interest in Wall Street affairs. On the 
12th of December, 1866, after an exciting con- 
test Kerr was elected President of that wealthy 
corporation; and that office he retained until 
certain arrangements were made, of a character 
to ecufer on the Central various important busi- 
ness advantages, when, being desirous of devoting 
more time to his private atfairs, he volantarily re- 
sigued the position. A few months later he was 
unanimously elected President of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad, one of the most im 
portant lines in the West. | 

How all these results were brought about, how 
many days and nights jt necessitated of earnest 
consultation and close calculation, how many nice 
combinations had to be) furmed, not only here, 


but on the other side of the Atlantic, it is not 


our purpose to dwell upon; and yet, if these 
could be all written out, we should have an ex- 
ample of unwearying vigilance, intelligent ener- 
gv. and far-seeing sagacity of which the annals 
of business life, even in these days of restless ac- 
tivitv, farnish but few parallels. Mr, KEeEp is a 
man of but few words; he was never known to 
break faith with his fellow-men,; in all his deal- 
ings he is straightforward ; and wide as has been 
the scope of his financial enterprise his integrity 
has never been impeached. 


THE LATE TORNADOES. 

Tre late very general movement of the earth’s 
bowels appears to have excited the interest of 
scientific men all over the world. Theories in- 
numerable have been advanced to explain the 
Hutural causes of the destructive phenomena, 
and te show why the human race is subjected to 
such agencies. It is a little singular that nearly 
all of the learned men of Europe who have writ- 
ten on the subject have had occasion to quote 
and adopt the theories and accept the arguments 
of the chief scientific institution of this country, 
the National Observatory at Washington, as ex- 
pounded by its former Superintendent, Captain 
M. F. Maury, in his able and fascinating work, 
the ‘t Physical Geography of the Sea,”’ published 
many vears ago by Harper & Brotuers, and 
now a standard work in all countries. Ricuarp 
A. Proctor has expressed the most popular of 
these theories in regurd to the causes of the West 


India tornadoes in the following biief and com- ° 


prehensive exiract : 


In the West Indies cyclones occur primcipalig in 
August and September, when the 
are at their height. At the same season the Afrftan 
southwesterly monsoons aie blowing. Accordingly 
there are two sets of winds, both blowing heavily and 
steadily from the Atlantic, disturbing the atmospheric 
equilibrium, and thus in all probability generating the 
great West India hurricanes. The storms thus arising 
show their force first at a distance of about six or 
seven huudicd miies from the cyuator, and far to the 
east of the reziow in wich they attain their greatest 
fury. They sweep with a northwesterly course to the 
Gu!t of Mexico, pass thence northward, and so to the 
northeast, sweeping iv a wide curve, resembling the 
letter U piaccd thus around the West Indian Seas, 
‘Lenuce trvveiiug across the Atlantic, generally 
expeudiag their fury belore they reach the shores of 
Western Bucope. course is known as the storm- 
track. 


theviies than in telating some of the effects of 
tiese tornadves. When one remembers that the 
earthquake which devastated Sicily in 1693 killed 
at least one hundred thousand persons, and that 
during the two earthquakes at Antioch, in 526 and 
612, over three hundred thousand persons mis- 
erably perished; i: is diflicult to understand that 
& gieat Minny more persons huve perished from 
cvclones and tormadoes, Yet such is the case. 
In the gale of August, 1782, all the trophies of 
Lord Ropney’s victory, except the Ardent, were 


destroved, two British ships of the line foundered | 


But we have less to do with expounding fhe’ 


Graves’s convoy were wrecked, and at sea alone 
three thousand lives were lost. ' 
‘Quite recently a storm far more destructive 
than this swept over the Bay of Bengal. In the 
great gale of October, 1864, all the ships in the 
harbor at Calcutta were swept from their anchor- 
age, and driven one upon another in inextricable 
confusion. Fearful as was the loss of fire and 
roperty in Calcutta harbor the des*ruction on 
land was greater. A vast wave swept for miles 
over the surrounding country, embankments were 
destroyed, and whole villages, with their inhab- 
itants, swept away. Fifty thousand souls, it is 
believed, perished in this fearful hurricane. 

The suddenness with which a true tornado 
works destructiop-was strikingly exemplified in 
the wreck of the steamship Sax Francisco. She 
was assailed by an ex tornado when 
about three hundred miles fram Sandy Hook, on 
December 24, 1853. In a few moments she was 
a complete wreck! ‘The wide range of a iorna- 
do’s destructiveness is shown by thi«, that Col- 
onel Rerp examined one along whose track no 
less than one hundred and ten ships were wrecked, 
crippled, or dismasted, 

There occur land-storms, also, of a cyclonic 
character in the valley of the Mississippi. ‘I 
have often observed the paths of such storms,” 
says Maury, ‘‘through the forests of the Mis- 
sissippi. ‘There the track of these tornadoes is 
called a ‘ wind-road,’.because they make an ave- 
snue through the wood straight along, and as 
clear of trees as if the old denizens of the forest 
had been cleared with an axe.. I have seen trees 
three or four feet in diameter torn up by the 
roots, and the top, with its limbs, lying next the 
hole whence the root came.” 

‘* The southern points of America and.Africa 
have won for themselves,” says Maury, *‘ the 
name of ‘the stormy capes,’ but there is aot.a 
storm-fiend in the wide oegan can out 
which rages along the Atlantic coasts of 
America. The China seas and the North Pa- 
cific may vie in the fury of their gales with this 
part of the Atlantic, but Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope can not equal them, certain- 
ly in frequency, nor do I believe, m fary.” We 
read of a West Indian storm so violent that “it 
forced the Gulf Stream back to its sources, and 
piled up the water to a height of thirty feet in 
the Gulf of Mexico. The ship Ledbury Snow 
attempted to ride out the storm. When it abated, 
she found herself high up on the dry land, and 
discovered that she had let go her anchor among 
the tree-tops on Elliott’s Key.” 

In the great hurricane of 1780, which com- 
menced at Barbadoes and swept across the whole 
breadth of the North Atlantic, fifty sail were 
driven ashore at the Bermudas, two line-of-bat- 
tle ships went down at sea, and upward of twenty 
thousand persons lost their lives on the land. So 
tremendous was the force of this hurricane (Cap- 
tain Maury tells us) that ‘the bark was blown 
from the trees, and the fruits of the earth de- 
stroyed ; the very bottom and depths of the sea 
were uprooted; forts and castles were washed 
away, and their great guns carried in the air like 
chaff; houses were razed, ships wrecked; and 
the bodies of men and beasts lifted up in the air, 
and dashed to pieces in the storm.” 

Mr. Proctor, in quoting this last statement 
from Maury, adds that it must be accepted with 
many grains of allowance. He remembers to 
have read that in this hurricane guns which had 
long lain under water were washed up like mere 
‘drift upon the beach, and thinks that *‘ this cir- 
comstance grew gradually into the incredible 
story related” by Maury. Mr. Proctor had 
not perhaps heard of the fate of the United 
States steamer Monongahela when he penned 
these lines, or he would have hesitated before 
doubting Mavury’s story. Perhaps the illustra- 
tion which we give of the position, high and dry, 
to which the Monongahela was lifted by the tor- 
nado at St. Croix will convince him of the possi- 
bility of great guns and great ships, too, flying 
through the air like chaff. Commodore Bis- 
SELL’Ss Official report gives a full account of the 
astonishing effect of the late tornado and earth- 
quake which wrecked the Monongahela. He 
states that a violent trembling of the ship, which 
was the first intimation the crew had of danger, 
**lasted some thirty seconds, and immediately 
afterward the water was observed to be receding 
rapidly from the beach. In a moment the cur- 
rent was changed and bore the ship toward the 
beach, carrying out the entire cable and drawing 
the bolts from the kelson, without the slightest 
effect in checking her terrific speed toward the 
beach. Another anchor was ordered to be let 
go, but in a few seconds she was in too shoal 
water for this to avail. When within a few 
yards of the beach the reflux of the water 
checked her speed for a moment, and a light 
breeze from the land gave a momentary hope 
that the jib and foretop-mast stay-sail might pay 
her head off shore, so that in the reflux of the 
wave she might reach waters sufficiently deep to 
float her, and then be brought up by the other 
anchor. These sails were immediately set, and 
she payed off so as to bring her broadside to the 
beach. When the sea returned in the form of a 
wall of water, twenty-five or thirty feet high, it 
carried us over the warehouses into the first street 
of the town. This wave, in receding, took her 
back toward the beach, and left her nearly per- 
pendicular on the edge of a coral reef, where she 
keeled over to an angle of fifteen degrees. All 
| this was the work of a few moments only, and 

soon afier the waters of the bay subsided into 
their naturally tranquil state, leaving us high and 
dry upon the beach. Gentlemen looking at the 
ship from shore declare that the bottom: of the 
hay was visible where there was before, and ¢s 
now, forty fathoms of water.” 
Our illustration of the vessel as she lies on the 
_ beach is from the pencil of Mr. Joun E. C. Ps- 
TERSON, aud the original sketch was made a few 


at sea, numbers of merchantmen under Admi-:! | davs after the disaster. ° 


No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
New York, Dec. 14, 1867. 

In my Card of November 1, 1865, I stated 
that ‘‘ for the —— of more fully supplying the 
wants of the public, and in order to prevent un- 
scrupulous dealers from palminy off inferior and 
worthless goods as the Morton Gold Pens, I shall 
hereafter sell no goods at wholesale except only to 
duly appointed and authorized Agents,” &. To 
this I have since strictly adhered. 

In accepting agents great care has been ex- 
ercised to appoint those who, by long-continued 
fair dealing, have acquired a reputation for hon- 
esty, responsibility, and probity—men in whose 
word the public haye learned to place confidence. 
These agents have agreed to keep a full assort- 
ment of my pens, and to sell them at my pub- 
lished prices. ‘Thus the public are supplied by 
them with just such pens as they want, either as 
to writing or price, and get a full equivalent for 
the money paid. 

No agent is appointed to travel from place to 
place, or canvass the country, so that all who 
want a Morton Gold Pen must get it from the 
Local Agent or from headquarters. 

None need apply for the Agency except in 
conformity to the above, the liberal discount 
**To Clubs” being sufficient inducement to all 
others. A. Mortow. 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIMF. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME 
BY ZHEIR USE 
BY TMEIR USE 
BY: USE 
of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
of WRITING is GREATLY REDUVUED, 
THE LABOR.of WRITING ls GREATLY REDUCED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY OBTAINED, 
GREATER UMFORMITY I8 OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY I8 OBTAINED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASK, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURB, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
The best and cheapest Geld Pens in the world. 
Prices, fifty centé and apward. 
oe at No. 25 Maiden Lane, or enclose stamp for 
ircular. 
THE BEST: HOLIDAY PRESENT, 
beeaure the most enduring, and a constant remem- 
brancer of the giver. 
USE D AND BEAUTIFUL 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
The best and cheapest Gold Pens in the world. 
Prices, fifty cents and ard. 
No..25 Maiden Lane. or enclose stamp for 
rcular. 
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REAT UNITED STATES TEA WAREHOTS= 
of T. ¥. Keiitzy & Co., 30 Vesey St., New York, 
are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS, warranted in all cases perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices, thus saving to them five or 
six profits of middle-men, which average frum 50 cents 
to $1 00 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any cit 
or town, by any person, male or female, and to suc 
as will take the trouble we will furnish them Teas and 
Coffees for their own use free of charge, to the amount 
of five per cent. on each order they send us. On appli- 
cation, we send, by mail, circulars containing price list 
of all our Teas and Coffees, also club and terms 
to Agents In detail. 
We forward all goods, collect on delivery, by the 
Express Company, and members of the Club can di- 


vide the Express y among themselves. 
LIST. 
Oolong @lack), 70, 80, 90, $1 00. best. 
Mixed” 60, 70, 80, 90, $1 00 best. 
Y yeon 


Gren 60, 70, 80, 90, $1 00, $1 10, $1 25. 
Imperial (green), 90, $1 00, $1 25. 
80, 90, $1 00, $1 10, $1 20. 


50. 

or quality of Kiangsi Oolon 

aD the Youn yson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 25e.., ge. per pound. Best Old 
Government Java, und, 40c. 

All goods put up by us bear our trade mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 


Great Unirev Srares Tea Warenovse of 
T. Y¥. KELLEY & CO., 30 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Bom 674. N 


ew York. 
INTER. EVENING AMUSEMENTS. Parlor 
Fireworks, 25 cents; Magic Ferns, 25 cents; 


The Mystery, 25 cents; Magic Cigar-Light- 
ers, cents: Parlor Lightning, 25 cents; The Ori- 
ental Mys , & cents; The Parlor Pistol, 65 cents ; 


Chinese Parior Sights, 26 cents; Explosive Spiders, 
25 cents; Magic Cards, 80 cente; The Magic Die, $1; 
and Games of all kinds. Send orders to O. A. ROOR- 
BACH, 12% Naseau Street, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and papenee, Circulars containing 
full information about these prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on “ppl catiop. Speci- 
men books of t cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
To sell a new, el t rfamed STATIONERY 
CASE; also, ENGRAV ds WATCHES, and JEW- 
ELR Great chance to make money. 
KINS & CO., 36 Beekman 8t., New York. 


| 


JAMES VICK 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDs, 


ROCHESTER, N. 
Vick’s Illustrate Catalogue of Seeds, 
AND 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1868, 


is ant ready to send ont. It makes a 
work of about one hup ~*~ 
full descriptions of the Be pages, containing 


Choicest FLOWERS and VEGETABLES Grown, 


with plain directions for Sowing Calt 
is beautifully Illustrated than e, 


ONE HUNDRED FINE WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
of Flowers and Vegetables, and a 
BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE OF FLOWERS. 


Well printed on the finest paper, and one of the most 
beautiful as well as the most instructive works of the 
kind 
gw” Sent to all who apply, by mail, postpai 
Ten Cents, which is not ha ihe 
JAMES VICK, N. Y. 


ESIRABLE PRESENTS. SPECTACLES AND 
EYE GLASSES, Lorgnets, &c., with the cele- 
brated BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, manufactured by 
SEMMONS, Oculist Optician 
669}¢ and 1103 Broadway. 


Cras. FIELD, and MARINE GLASSES of im- 
mense power and new designs. Microscopes, 
Thermometere, and Claude Lorraine Glasses, suitable 
for Presents. SEMMONS, Oculist Optician, 

669}¢ and 1103 Broadway. 


10) A.DAY, FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


HE EGYPTIAN MYSTERY. Wonderful and cn- 
ous. Sent, on receipt of 25 cents, by O. A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Stree’, New York. 


BARD & BROTHERS, 
GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SILVER, RUBBER, 
GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC PEN-CASEs, 
OOTH-PICKS, &c., &c. ‘ 
_ JAMES D. BARD, Agent, 

No. 22 Maiden Lane, New York. 


GREAT OFFER for the HOLIDAYS. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 
No. 431 Broadway, 

Will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
ORGANS, of six superior makers, at bargains for 
cash, or will take one fifth cash ané the balayce in 
monthly installments, for rent, and reut money ap- 
plied, i purchased. 


jy ORKING MODELS OF STEAM ENGINES, 
various styles and sizes. Illustrated Catalogues 
sent on receipt of a postage atamp by 
O. A. ROORBACH, !22 Nassau St., New York. 


THE MUSICAL MIRROR, 


A Volume of Evrmentary Instevctions in Vooar 
with numerous Practrioat Exercises, attract- 
ively arranged upon an origina! plan; together with 
a COLLECTION oF Music, harmonionsly adapted to Sa- 
AND Worps. The whole especially de- 
signed for Puutic Souvors, SinGtne 
Price 75 cents. Copies mailed 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston; CHAS. H. DI N 
& Co., 711 Broadway, New York. 


CETURE CURED by wearing Waite’s Patent Lever 
Truss (no pressure on the back), and using Lr. 

Gregory's celebrated Hernia Lotion. A radical cure is 

warranted. Send a 10 cent stamp for pamphlet. 
Warrte's Parent Lever Truss 609 Broadway. 


A NEW ORDER OF THINGS. 


the present vicious system of trade, con- 
sumers of goods have to pay more than double 
what they cost, owing to the number of hands through 
vhich they pass. We have, therefore, established a 
olan whereby consumers in the country towns can re- 
ceive their goods, almost direct from first hunds, and 
at a very small advance Send for our Circular. A 
splendid chance is offered to Agents, male and fe- 
male, to get up Clabs. Address 8.C. THOMPSON & 
CO., 30 Hanover Street Boston, Mass. 


HASE’S IMPROVED DOLLAR MICROSCOPE. 
Adapted to all trades and professions. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent by mail on receipt of $1, with 
directions. ddress O. N. CHASE, 81 Washington 
St., Boston, or FOWLER & WELLS, New York City. 


“Economy is Wealth.”—Franlklin. 

Ww: will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 
chine when $25 will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to 
the cottrary, the subscribers beg to inform their nun- 
merous friends that the “‘FRANKLIN” and “ ME- 
DALLIUN” Machires can be had in any quantity. 
This Machine is a double thread, complete with Ta- 
ble, constructed upon entirely new principles, and 
DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the world. It 
is emphatically the poor man's Sewing “‘achine, and 
is warranted to excel all others, as thousands of pat- 
rans will testify. t#- AGENTS WANTED.—Ma- 
chines sent to Agents on tral, and GIVEN AWAY 

to families who are needy and deserving. Address 

J.C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


NO ONE NEED BE IN THE DARK. 


ALL TRAVELERS SHOULD USE THE 


Pocket Lantern 
Very Lieut, Stnone, and Can be folded 
and carried in the pocket or traveling-bag with safety 
and convenience, occupyixg the space of a cigar-caze, 
and are opened and closed as readily. They contain, 
whether open or ciised, matches and extra 
and, being always ready for use, 
Are most Appreciated in the Greatest ; 
Dealers and canvaseers supplied at following rates, 
on receipt of orders accompanied with remittances : 
Pt. doz. Pt. gross. 1 
No. 1—2 Candles in ea. $1 09 ea. $S 50 doz. $8 0 doz. 
3-3 ‘ “ 75 6 50 6 00 


No. 
PURE SPERM CANDLES. 
. Leas than 40 Ibe, 
12 lbs. 12 Ids. (1 case.) 


No.1—%tothe Ib. $110. QO Tv Ib. 
No. 38—90 “ 125 yu 
JULIUS IVES & CO., 49 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Kerosene Goods pener- 
ally, and Proprietors of 

IVES’S PATENi LAMPS, 
THE SAFEST, MOST OONVENIENT, AND IN LVERY way TH 
BEST LAMP EVER USED. 
CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, HANGING, ANI) 
TABLE LAMPS OF ALL KINDS, CAN BE LIGiii- 
ED AS QUICKLY AS GAS, FILLE) AN) TRIM- 
MED SAFELY AND NEATLY, ALL WITHOl! 
REMOVING THE SHADE, GLOPF. OR 


OR UNSCREWING 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


CLUB FOR 1868. 
( | 62 50 A YEAR 


For the EVENTNG Por and 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTUKIST. 


$3 00 A YEAR 
the Werxty Eventne Post and 

tue RivERSsIDE MaGazink. 

$4 00 A YEAR 


For the Werrty Evrentxe Port, | 
AMERICAN AGRICCLTUBIST and 
KIVERSIDE MaGazine. 


¢4 00 A YEAR 


For the Eventmne | 
Post, and either the AMERICAN) 
AGRICUTLTUBIST RIVERSIDE) 
MaGaZIne. 


Bend for free specimen copy to | 
)) | “OTHE EVENING POST,) 
New Yor«.” 


PROSPECTUS OF 


NEW YORK. 


It is understood, we suppcse, that while the Evren- 
me Post aims to be primarily a newspaper in which 
the current events of world-history, political, commer- 
cial, scientific, social, and literary, ave recorded or 

lanced at, it is also we ey a political paper. 

t can not separate itself from the life of our times, 
and particularly from the life of our country, and it 
must discnss questions of public interest with all the 
earnestness, all the intelligence, all the force, that it 
can muster and their importance may seem to demand. 
ITS CREED. 
What ite principles in politics are have been long 
yn. They may be summed ap in few words: Na- 
1 Unity; State Independence; and Individual 
Presdom and Equality of Kights. The perpetuity and 
supremacy of the Union, as the guaranty of our na- 
tional strength and glory; the Independence of the 
States, in all their local affairs, as the guaranty against 
an oppressive and dangerons centralization ; the Free- 
dom and Equality of the Individual, without regard to 
birth or accident, as the rightful end of all govern- 
meut, and the surest means of social development, 
personal happiness, and national progress. 

These are our general principles, but in the applica- 
tion of them we shall insist upon the honorable pay- 
meut of our public debts; the retrenchment of ex- 
eee the most rigid economy of administra- 

ion: impartial taxation ; and integrity and capacity, 
not partisan service, as the grounds of appointment to 
office. We hold that the supreme end of all govern- 
ment is to detine, decree, and execute justice amon 
all its members. All partial laws are iniquitous; a 
special privileges a wrong, all interference with the 
pnatural development of industry, and an unrestricted 
exchanve of the frnits of that industry, an usurpation 
of power and a pernicious impertinence. We be- 
lieve, too, that every member of society who con- 
tributes to its support or Ns defense should be pro- 
gressively admitred to a participation in its political 
cvntrol. In other words, equul rights, impartial laws 
freedom from unjust and unnecessary constraints, aud 
tniversal suffrage, are oir Mottoes now, as they bave 
been our muottoes in the past, and as, we trust, they 
will be our mottoes in the future. 


REMIT TO US. 


We ask tha? all correspondence on the subject of club- 
bing wita ive ulher papers mentioned above, and all re- 
mittances, may be maue directl to us; and we beg all 
who remit money on this offer to be particular to 
epecify what it is for, and to give their Pust-office and 
State plainly written. 


Post 


CLUB BATES, 
Thoee who would rather anbecribe to the Eventxe 
Posr alune, can do so at the following rates : 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
Evcning Post—Weekly. 


Single copy, One Year... 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers... 17 50 
Twenty copies, addressed ty names of subscribers 34 00 
TEN CUPIES TO ONE PERSON'S ADDRESS............ 15 00 


Evening Post—Semi-Weekly. 


Two copies, One Year 7 00 
Five copies, or over, for each copy............+.. 3 00 


t2~ Additions may be made to a club, at any time, 
at club rates. 

Remittances should be made, if possible, by Draft 
or Post-Office Order payable in New York. 

t#~ POSTMASTERS and others desiring to act as 
Agente wiil be furnished with Show-Bills and farther 
terms by applying to us, 

Address, 


WI. C. BRYANT & CO. 


or Evenine Post, 


41 Nassau St, New York. 


NEW VOLUME.—Look ont for the Jannary Pic- 
torial duuble number of the ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, with portraits of 
Kings, Queens, and Emperors; also of Patrick Hen- 
ry, Edward Everett, F. W. Robertson, and others: in- 
clnding “ Signs of Character ;" Races of Men; Science 
of the Soul; Social Relations, Love, Courtship, and 
Marriage; Education and Self-Improvement ; Choice 
of Pursuits, with other matters all ought to know, to 
be found in no other publication. Only $3 a year, or 
S0 cents a number. Address 8, R. WELLS, No. 
Broadway, New York. 


Fowle's- Pile and Humor Cure. 


One Bottle warranted a perfect cure in all kinds of 
PILES. Two to three bottles in the worst cases of 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, and Ant 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN. Fox Internat anp Ex- 
TeRvat Use. In cases of failure all dealers will please 

tarn the money, and receive full bottles of my agents. 
+\o cases of failure in Pires or Humons for ten years, 


Prepared by HENRY D. FOWLE, Chemist, No. 71 
Prince St., Boston, Sold every where. $1 « Bottle, 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


. THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


~ OROIDE CASES, a newly discove-ed 
ourselves, precisely like 
long as worn 
watches are 
" 6 best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
72+ >and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 


in huntin 


composition, known only to 
in appearance, Keeping its color as 
and as we finished ae the best anid cues, There 
cases made at our own Factory, from the 


Vee and time. For appearance, durability, and timé they have vever 
SS Coot = been equaled by watches costing five times aa much h one 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate time. Price Gentlemen's an sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in a ce, and as for time, as a guild one 
costing $150. Also Oroide Chains, as well é as those of from $2 to t to an of the 
United States by express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills cam be peak whee goods are 


delivered by the express. 


Customers must pay att the express charges. 


C. EB. COLLINS & CO., 42 and 44 Nassau St, New York (up stairs). 


TESTIMONIALS, 
U. 8S. Srsamer Pezry,” October 5, 1967. 


Messrs. C. BE. Collins & Co. New York: 


—JI am in receipt of the Oroide Watch, just received by 


Tt gives entire satisfaction. As 


EN express. 
J ordered this for another party, I now wish you to send me another of the same quality, for my own @se, You 
will get some five or six,more orders from this vessel, and two or three from the ensployés of 


pany, as I opened it in their presence, and they were charmed with it. 
¢ cheap at double the cost. Very respectfully, your owas servant, 


the country for the price, ap 


e com- 
I think ft the finest and best wateh in 
Lient. U. N. 


Port Laawen, September 1867. 
Messrs. Collins & Co.: 
GenTLemMeEN,—I received by express your package containing two Watehes—am well pleased with them. 
I sold them both in an hour. I now want one for Superintendent Buck,@ne for Assistant n t 
Cook, one for Carpenter Ash, one for Carpenter Johns, one for Stone-Maszon one for Stone-Mason 


Smith, and one for myself—seven in all. 
oblige 


C. B. Collins & Co.: 


nd as before, by U. S. Express, C. O. D. 
Yours respectfully, 


immediatelf, and 
D. A Harrison. 


Jackson Mion., October 1, 1867. 


The Watches that I ordered came safe to hand, and all of them are giving good satisfaction ; and I must 


say that they far surpass my expectations, both for appearance and time. 
Iam not makin 
I shal! also kee 

Respectfally, 


have them all in good running order. 
friends. One of the others was for myezelf, an 
fronf'me. I would like to see one of your C 


want you to forward me four more ; 
on these Watches; I only send for my 
Likely you will receive other orders 

aba, Delta Co., Mich. — 


any thin 
another. 
C. E. Gates, 


No. 19% Ronstnson Pa., July 20, 1867. 
Meaars. C. EF. Collina & Co., Non. 42 and assau St., New York: 


GenTLEmen,—You will please se 


me, by “‘The Adams Express Company,” one Ladies’ Imitation 
e 


Watch, just the same as the Ladies’ Watch you sent me before, with carved case. ase collect through the 
Adams Express Company, as befure. These Watches are a wonder atthe price. Please send me a good time- 


keeper, and write me as soon as you ship, and very much oblige, 


Very respectfully, Wa. Neri. 


C. EB. Collins & Co.: 


Post Fra., October 16, 1867. 


Gents,—I have this day received the Watch which you mailed on the10th. I was much pleased with the 


appearance of the case. You will receive more orders from me or through me, 


lt looks well as the one I 
A. Horxrns. 


paid $175 for. Yours, &c., 
Grrnapa, Mras., October T, 1887. 
Messrs. Collins & Co.: 
The watch came safely to hand to-day. I am astonished at the complete ofthe watch. I 


shall take pride in circulating the new discovery. Also 1 wish you to forward me yotir in 
send me two others of the samé stamp. Very 


the sale of said watches. 


ts, if any, for 
respectfally, &c., 
J.D. Sutiirr, Q. M. Serg"t, Co. B, 86th U. 8. 


Orrice or Tue Quincy R. R. Co., Qcrvoy, October 9, 1867. 
Dears Sins,—Your composition watch arrived safe to hand this day, per United States Express. It 


To Mesers. C. Collina & Co.: 


pleases me very well. 


a few days send you on further Orders. It greatly exceeds my expectations in every respect. 


* 


Messrs. C. E. Collina & Co. 


I have shown it to my friends and neighbors, who are much pleased with it, and will in 


Yours truly, 
Cuas. Jas. Taomas, Quincy Bridge Co. 


135 Banx Sereet, Cteveianp, Ohio, November 4, 1867. 


Sirs,—I received the Watches on the 30th of October. Please send me two more, the same kind yon sent 


me to Akron. 
one that had the most carved work on. 
eight iu all. 


I sold one of them for $40 cash in one hour after I 

Please send the same, lady's size, as soon as possible. I have had 

I shall be in Cleveland this winter, -< - A I can sel] a number of them. 
ruly yours, 


P. 8.—Please send me two Oroide Watches, lady’s size, and oblige yours, 


t it out of the express office: it was the 


Gro. Surry. 
G. 8. 


‘che GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large car. 
ty of Green Teas from the 


invoices of the finest qua 


s of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly recefving la 
oyune districts ofc: 


which are unrivaled 


ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 


OOLONG (black), 50e., GOc., 70c., S0c., 90e., best $1 th. 

MIXED (green and black), dic., 60c., T0c., SUc., best $1 tb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST 60c., TOc., S0c., 90c., $1, 10, best $1 20 Tb. 
IMPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., Tic., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, $1 25 @ tb. 


YOUNG HYSON 


rreen), 50c., G0c., T0c., SUc., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 B. 


UNCOLORED JAPAN $vc., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ 


GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 @ Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-Honse K and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by usin car Dyeneh B aud 
Dinner Coffee, which we cell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. ty $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


‘We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our’expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 
Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 


can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 


e small additional expense of transportation) as though they 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall preceed to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants. an‘ select the kind and price from 


our Price List, as published in the pape 


on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in se 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri 


ror in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 


rate 
tion 


—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 


club can divide equitably among themselves. 


Or, if the amount orde 


The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, bh pee money orders, or 
exceed $30, we will, if de- 


by express, as may euit the convenience of the club. 


sired, send the goods by Express to “collect on delive 
Hereafter we will send a complimentary Rerhoge to 
rd. W. send no complimentary package for Clubs o 


but we will be as liberal as we can affo 


‘the party getting up the Cinb. Our pr are small, 


less than $80. 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large 


number reside, by elubbing together, can reduce the cost of 


their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to “‘ The Great American Tea Company.” 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have vo branches, and do not, in any case, au- 


thorize the use of our name. 


Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 


ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make all 
kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfomery, Toilet Articles 
Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, Dyes, an 
hundreds of other articles in daily demand. Easily 
made, and sold at ¥ Sent postpaid for 25 
cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nasean St., N. Y. 

Watches Superseded. The Magnetic Pocket Time- 
Keeper and Compass, in handsome case, with glass 
shade, steel and metal works, white. enameled dial, 


' ordinary watch size, sound and serviceable. Warrant- 


| ed to denote correct time, and keep in order for two 


vears. Where satisfaction is not money returned. 


Post free for $i by W. Holt & Co., Watchmakers, cor. 
Gold Street and Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Wright’s Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
Of SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE softens and smooths 
the skin, prevents chapping, imparts beauty and 
brightness to the complexion, is deliciously fragrant, 
transparent, and superb as a toilet soap. Sold by all 


Droggiste. & A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $5, $1°, 


16, $2: . Price of Office, $15, $30, , B48, a 
to LOWE PRESS COMPANY, Outside Page $2 00 
Boston, 


Water &t., 


Systematic and persistent 
sure road to success in 


T.C.BVANS’S 


LIST ‘OF SELECTED NEWSPAPERS, 
Reuretors, anp Lerezasy, 
Comprises the Best Advertising Mediums ir the 
Country, their 
COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 600,000, 

Penetrating to nearly or quite ev ~ffice, and 
the firesides of the larve majority of the Intelligent 
Reading Public of the Northern States, Advertise- 
ments inserted in this list occupy the BEST AT- 
TAINABLE POSITION, while it - offered at a price 
which will repay imvestigation. It includes 

HARPER'S WEEKLY 
LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
MOORE'S RURAL NEW YORKER, 
&c., &t., &e. 
ta A Complete List, with prices for all or in part, 
will be furnished on application to 


T. C. EVANS, 


129 Washington Street, Boston. 


Floliday Presents. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are now offering 


Parisian Cloaks and Sacques, 
ELEGANT INDIA SHAWLS (LONG anv SQUARE), 
Richly Embroidered Silk and Velvet Robes, 
REAL THREAD LACE POINTES, 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Alexandre’s Unrivaled Kid Glov 


IN ALL SHADES AND SIZFa, 


RUSSIA ayn HUDSON'S BAY SABLE, MINK, 
ERMINE MUFFS, COLLARS, TIPPETS, &c., 


SUITABLE FoR 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
_Baoapway Tentu Sreeert. 


MPLOYMENT! #10 A DAY and Par, 
Cirenlars free. O. T. GAREY, Biddefurd, Me. 


A MONTH! 15 pew afticles for Ageuts. 
Address H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


“ Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
JANUARY, 1868. 


In the present ya is commenced “The Woman's 
Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dixan Mevoow Carats, 
Author of “ Juhn Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


Advertising the 
business.” 


The most popular Monthly in the world.— New Yor’ 


It meets recisely the popniar taste, furnishing a 
p casing and ingtructing variety of reading for all.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston. 


-— — 


‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


_Harper’s Weekly. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 will be commenced the 
lasne of The Moonstone,” a Novel, by Wikis 
Author of ** The Woman in White,” 


The medel newspaper of our country.—¥. Boeen- 
na Post. | 
The articles upon public questions which appear !n 


Haerer’s form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—.\orth Ameri.an Keview, 


Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 
In it is now being published ‘* The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by Jamas De Micve. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. —A lbion. 


‘An 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Hanrren’s Macazine, One Year. .....94 
Weexty, One Year...... 
Harrer’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 


Harper's Maceazine, Hanrer’s Weex and Harrrn’s 
Baza, to one address, for one year, $10 08. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macaztne, Wrrxvy, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for ever; Ciud of Five 
at $4 00 cach, im one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00. 

Bound Volumes of the Macaztyz, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Mouths, wili Le furuisbed 
for $3 60 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Werxty, each containir¢ the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 ‘, freight 
paid by the Publishers. | 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, the or Bazaz 
20 cents a year, le yearly. semi-year'y, or quar- 
terly, at received. Subscript sae 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maoaztve, or 20 cents for 
the Weexiy or Bazag, to pre-pay the United Siates 

tage. 

PSubecribers to the Macazrne, or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical ls stopped 
when the term of subscription cloves. Itls not neces- 
ive notice of discontinuance. ' 
“In the Macaztne, the Weexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. hen the direction hy’ be changed, both the 
and the new one must be given. 

"— remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable te the order of & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can 
the sender. 


Traus ror Apvertistve Hanrse’s Preiopticacs. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter hy $70—each insertion; or, for a jess 
spece, $1 50 per Line 
‘s 50 per Line; 
neertion. 
00 per Lise, each insertion. 
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